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As the Editor Sees Id 





Hello, hope you had a pleasant and 
profitable summer. We’re back again, be- 
ginning our eighteenth year. Our success 
has been due to those of you who have 
provided us with the twin necessities of 
life—material and subscriptions. We can 
always use both. 





There were many things on last spring’s 
graduation programs that we DID like, 
but here are five that we did NOT like: 

1. Mimeographed programs. We have 
never yet seen an attractive mimeo- 
graphed program of ANY sort for ANY 
event. Printed programs are inexpensive, 
and should be used. However, remember 
that they, too, can be as sloppy as mimeo- 
graphed programs. This is a job for high 
class professionals, not amateurs. 

2. A boogie-woogie number (not even 
a good one) by a junior who, the princi- 
pal later told us, had never appeared on a 
public program and needed a bit of en- 
couragement. Hardly appropriate for the 
community’s most important educational 
program of the whole year. 

3. Inefficient handing out of diplomas 
—names called at random with seniors 
climbing out over the feet of one another. 
A simple marching order would easily ob- 
viate all this needless, disconcerting and 
unpretty confusion. , 

4, Pitiable attempts by the president of 
the board to rival professional speakers. 
And laugh-provoking attempts to pro- 
nounce the names of some of the seniors. 

5. A composite baccalaureate-gradua- 
tion printed program. It saves no pro- 
grams, of course, merely represents a 
needless duplication of both. Its advertis- 
ing value for the second program? Nil. 





A group of high school students who 
wanted to belong to the “Satan Fraterni- 
ty” brought an action to test the validity 
of Florida’s new law which bans secret 
societies in all public schools of the state. 
These students contended that if they 
wanted to join this organization it was 
their own business, and that such a stat- 
ute deprived them of their inalienable 
right to life, liberty, the pursuit of happi- 
ness, due process of law, liberty of speech, 
and the right of assembly.” The outcome? 
You guessed it—the court ruled that a law 
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forbidding membership in a high school 
fraternity does NOT interfere with a stu- 
dent’s constitutional rights. The anti- 
fraternity law is still good—we said good. 





College and university courses in extra- 
curricular activities were very largely 
war casualties (last in, first out, you 
know). But they are beginning to come 
back, thank goodness. Extremely popular 
in the 20’s and 30’s, these courses were 
often fought tooth and nail by the instruc- 
tors of other educational courses, mostly 
because they were so popular and hence 
enrolled students who otherwise might 
have registered for some of the old timers 
of the program. “Essentials” should, of 
course, come first. We have heard that ev- 
en in enlightened today a few deans and 
directors have taken the view that extra- 
curricular activities can be, should be, and 
WILL be taught as a part of some other 
course, usually administration. Obviously, 
such a view shows little or no functional 
knowledge of the development, expanse, 
and importance of this field, or for the 
real need of such courses. 





Recently, the Minneapolis Federation 
of Women Teachers formally recommend- 
ed, (1) that a program of intramural 
sports carrying suitable regular credit be 
incorporated into the physical education 
programs of all the city’s junior and sen- 
ior high schools, and (2) that night foot- 
ball or any games played under such cir- 
cumstances for the enjoyment of adults 
rather than for the enjoyment and physi- 
cal development of the pupils be discon- 
tinued. Sensible? We think so, very. 





Governor Ben Laney of Arkansas, in 
his address to the Southern Association of 
Student Governments (founded and spon- 
sored by a substantial ECA pioneer, 
Charles Forrest Allen) held in Little Rock 


last spring, expressed his belief that more ~ 


good could come from a meeting of those 
representatives of these states than from 
a meeting of the governors of the states. 
Said he, “The South needs men and wo- 
men who will study the problems of gov- 
ernment.” Justifiably, he could have also 
included the North, the East, and the 
West, 
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ers Council on Brotherhood, discus- 

sion arose whether or not the insti- 
tution of a large number of clubs might 
advance the objectives of the Council, 
chief of which is improvement of inter- 
cultural relations in our school of many 
and varied cultural groups. It was sug- 
gested that through club organizations 
boys and girls or different races and re- 
ligious beliefs would come in contact with 
one another in more informal ways than 
are possible in the classroom. It was hoped 
that in these club groups students would 
learn to co-operate with one another, ap- 
preciate one another as individuals, and 
lose some of that consciousness of differ- 
ence that causes intercultural friction. 


Discussion of the practicability of the 
plan brought out the fact that the chief 
obstacles to the institution of such a pro- 
gram were: first, a very considerable 
number of our students were employed 
after school and therefore would be un- 
able to attend an afternoon club session: 
and, second, since our school is one to 
which boys and girls travel from great 
distances, after-school clubs would not at- 
tract many students living in remote 
parts of the city. The discussion resulted 
in a club program incorporated into the 
school day, thus solving those two major 
problems. 


It was obvious that the best time in the 
day for the program, and the one which 
would involve least dislocation of the 
school schedule, was during the weekly 
hour of assembly. Since our school is one 
of 4,000 students, and our auditorium 
seats only 950, it was customary to divide 
the school into four groups, only one of 
which attended assembly, while the rest 
remained in their homerooms. The pro- 
therefore, was that the school 
should be organized for assembly by club 
groups, and that while one group attended 
assembly the remainder of the school 
would engage in club activities. This plan 
involved only slight changes in the bell 
schedule. 


To get the program started, the propos- 
al was first opened to the faculty at a gen- 


Ae a part of the work of our Teach- 
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eral meeting. Then Form I, which de- 
scribed the plan in detail, was issued to 
all and the objectives discussed. Particu- 
lar emphasis was placed on the fact that 
groups of this type were to be regarded 
as part of the curriculum of the school, 
aside from their possible benefits in inter- 
cultural relations. 


After this discussion, a questionnaire 
was issued in two forms: one (Form II) 
for the faculty and (Form III) for the 
student body. The questionnaires had as 
their objectives; first to stir interest in 
the plan itself and, second, to secure sug- 
gestions for the types of clubs to be 
formed. 

The returned questionnaires were some- 
what varied. Some of the faculty objected 
on the ground that they feared the plan 
might disintegrate and lose its benefits, 
others on the ground that it meant addi- 
tional work, and still others on the ground 
that this time might be used for other 
things. In general, however, the reactions 
were favorable. 

From the questionnaires, a list of sug- 
gested clubs was drawn up which was 
first publicized by posting on the bulletin 
boards of the school and by discussion in 
homeroom meetings (form IV). After 
several weeks of discussion, each home- 
room teacher was supplied with library 
cards, and each student was directed to 
choose three clubs in order of choice, so 
that the committee would have leaway in 
assignments (Form V). The faculty mem- 
bers, too, were asked to choose a club that 
they might like to sponsor. Provisions in 
the study halls were made for those who 
did not wish a club. Some 450 cases of this 
type were found. 


When the cards were returned, the com- 
mittee first assorted them according to the 
first choice on each card. This gave the 
committee some ideas of the clubs which 
would actually exist. Of the 120 clubs sug- 
gested, more than 40 failed to secure 
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enough choices to make them possible. Un- 
fortunately, too, the committee failed to 
instruct the students to make their three 
choices in different fields and consequent- 
ly many limited themselves to one field, 
usually athletics, which tended to slight 
some clubs and overcrowd others. 

The next step was to cut down the sizes 
of the prospective clubs by arbitrarily as- 
signing certain clubs to certain school 
terms. For example, the Social Dancing 
Club was limited to seniors, the Photo- 
graphy Club boys and girls in the 5th 
term or above, etc. By this process, several 
times repeated, a better balanced organ- 
ization was achieved. The faculty was 
then informed of the list of clubs which 
were to be organized and was given a 
chance to volunteer for new clubs where 
their original choice did not materialize. 

The club cards were then returned to 
the homeroom teachers and the physical 
process (Form VI) carefully explained to 
the student body. It was made clear that 
the clubs were to meet during the period 
when part of the school would go to the 
assembly, that assembly assignments from 
then on would be made on a club basis, 
and that a bell schedule had been worked 
out so that the student body could move 
with the greatest facility from the home- 
room to the club and then to the assembly. 

Meanwhile, a set of “Suggestions for 
the Management of a Club” was issued to 
the faculty (Form VII). These sugges- 
tions were intended to help the inexperi- 
enced, and provide some inspirations and 
motivations for the half-hearted. 

There was then issued a master club 
program (Form VIII) which showed the 
club, its room assignment, the faculty ad- 
visor, and the assembly and area for each 
club. The master chart was issued to all 
teachers to enable them to inform their 
students where each club would be located. 
The faculty would know the whereabouts 
of every club, every assembly period. In 
addition, the assembly areas for each 
group were marked out on a diagram of 
the auditorium (Form IX) so that every 
club sponsor would have a double check of 
the seating arrangement of the club. 

In order to make certain that every stu- 
dent would report to the proper place at 
the assigned time, the committee went to 
considerable trouble to draw up an attend- 
ance chart (Form X) for every one of the 
70 odd clubs. 

The first meeting was held on the reg- 
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ular assembly day, with all students told 
to report to their club rooms. At a first 


signal, the attendance was taken. Ata 
second signal, the clubs assigned there 
moved to the auditorium while the remain- 
der of the school organized itself within 
the club groups. There were, of course, a 
considerable number of students who had 
been absent and who were misplaced in 
the assignments, who did not report to 
their clubs. The committee arranged to 
meet these people in the committee offices, 
and they were assigned to club groups on 
the spot. A problem that arose shortly was 
that a considerable number of pupils who, 
after trying out in their original groups, 
found themselves misplaced. An arrange- 
ment, therefore, had to be made for a 
change in clubs. This was done by requir- 
ing such boys and girls to send a change- 
of-club form (Form XI) to the club to 
which they had originally been assigned 
and to the club which they wished to be 
transferred. The committee then collected 
all the attendance charts, made all the 
necessary changes, and returned the 
charts so that the sponsor would not call 
these pupils absent. 

It is still too early to be able to evaluate 
the over-all success or failure of the plan. 
However, it is possible to make certain ob- 
servations: 

1. The clubs seem to be popular with 
the students in about exact ratio to the in- 
terest and ability of the club sponsor. 

2. It would, therefore, seem imperative 
that the club sponsor be thoroughly inter- 
ested and cooperative. 

3. Several of the club sponsors seemed 
unable to secure the real cooperation of 
their clubs and tended to dominate them, 
just as in all probability they dominate 
their recitation classes. This is, of course, 
an evil tending to disrupt the aim of the 
club plan. The committee knows, however, 
that better club assignments will lead to 
better progress toward the aim. 

4. The assemblies seem to be more en- 
couraging. They are, as we have indicated 
previously, organized on an interest basis. 
That is, each assembly group consists of 
clubs with the same interests. It is possi- 
ble, then, to arrange each assembly pro- 
gram for the interests of the clubs attend- 
ing. As a result of this program, the as- 
semblies have proved of added interest to 
their audiences. 


5. It is probable, also, that some clubs — 
may have to be discontinued for lack of — 
(Continued on page 6) | 
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Junior Statesmen Convene 
for State Spring Conference 


America met in their eighth state con- 
ference in Santa Barbara, April 5-6, 
1946. 


The Junior Statesmen is a non-profit, 
non-partisan, non-sectarian, non-secret, 
youth organization dedicated to the pur- 
pose of making democracy work. Its ma- 
jor objectives, as set forth in the preamble 
of its state constitution, are to learn the 
functions of government and to develop 
more intelligent voters and better-trained 
leaders. 


The convention opened with a Junior 
Statesmen assembly in the high school 
auditorium Friday afternoon. Debating 
teams representing Beverly Hills and Rip- 
on Union High School gave a spirited and 
timely discussion of the controversial 
question of compulsory military training. 
Students of the host school entertained 
with several delightful musical numbers. 


Following the assembly, the Junior 
Statesmen presented a radio broadcast 
over Station KTMS. 


At 7:30 o’clock in the evening States- 
men Lieutenant-Governor Gordon Davis, 
Jr., of East Bakersfield High School, called 
the first legislative session of the conven- 
tion to order. After the chairman led a sa- 
lute to the flag, and Horace Holmgren of 
Vallejo College gave the _ invocation, 
Mayor Herbert E. Weyler welcomed sev- 
eral hundred visiting Junior Statesmen to 
Santa Barbara. The auditorium at the 
Civic Recreation Center was filled with 
delegates and observers who listened in- 
tently while the city’s chief executive pled 
for trained leadership in government of 
all levels. 


The outstanding address of the conven- 
tion was delivered by F. L. Schlagle, pres- 
ident of the National Education Associa- 
tion and participant in both the San Fran- 
cisco and the London United Nations con- 
ferences. Speaking on “Some Aspects of 
World Citizenship,” he emphasized the re- 
sponsibilities of young people in govern- 
ment and stressed the opportunities of the 
American Way of Life. He presented the 
need for a Public Relations Bureau in the 
Department of State; the need to bring 
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together the educational systems of the 
world so that nations might know the 
likenesses of one another rather ‘than the 
differences. 


Language is the greatest barrier. More 
than one-half of all the people of the 
world are illiterate; they cannot partici- 
pate in government. 


“Education, the most powerful influ- 
ence for peace, is our only hope. We must 
translate into the minds and the hearts of 
the people of the world what happened in 
London: what is happening in New York. 
“Do not be misled,” urged Mr. Schlagle, 
“this war isn’t over—only the shooting.” 


Following Mr. Schlagle’s address, Gov- 
ernor G. “Skip” Forden of San Mateo 
High School was escorted to the rostrum 
for his legislative message. Emphasizing 
the principles of tolerance, opportunity, 
and rule by the people, he called on the 
Junior Statesmen to participate in gov- 
ernment now. He urged an immediate 
program of expansion of the Junior 
Statesmen organization and asked for the 
adoption of the new constitution. He 
called for a tax measure providing a 25 
cent membership card, and announced 
that a publication for next year had been 
endowed by the Foundation. He spoke in 
favor of a Senior Statesmen organization 
of college students, and advocated increas- 
ing the prestige and membership of the 
ynresent organization thereby making 
the community Junior Statesmen con- 
scious. 


Next on the agenda was the report of 
the Committee on Constitutional Revision 
by Senator Sheldon Nicolaysen of Ripon 
with Chief Justice Bob Vollmer of Glen- 
dale, Clerk of the Legislative Session. 
After a number of amendments were 
made to perfect language and style, the 
new document was approved by the legis- 
lature. It now awaits the ratification of 
three fourths of the several chapters. 
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Shortly before midnight the legislators 
agreed on the adoption of a permanent 
pin, thus completing the work scheduled 
for the opening session. 

The first bill considered Saturday 
morning was for the establishment of a 
Vernon Geyer Fellowship, honoring the 
late Attorney General, one of the out- 
standing members of the state organiza- 
tion. 

During the course of the day, heated 
debates were held on resolutions opposing 
a peacetime compulsory military training 
program favoring Federal aid to educat- 
tion, a compulsory Federal health insur- 
ance system the Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Commission, the McMahon Bill for 
the control of atomic energy, and the pro- 
posed loan to Great Britin. 

A proposal suggesting compulsory ar- 
bitration in labor disputes between man- 
agement and labor before a strike could be 
called, brought forth lengthy deliberation 
marked by fiery contentions pro and con. 
It was finally defeated. 

Also defeated was a measure to re- 
duce the legal voting age to 18. The latter 
recommendation had been previously re- 
jected at the November, 1945 session in 
San Francisco. 

While the delegates were earnestly en- 
gaged in their legislative tasks, the ob- 
servers held a special meeting in the Lo- 
bero Theatre. Governor “Skip” Forden 
presided while representatives from some 
ten chapters gave reports on Student 
Courts in their respective high schools. 

A delightful luncheon was given for 
the legislature, the state executive board. 
the Trustees of the Foundation and the 
teacher-sponsors in the Rotary Room at 
El Paseo. Chapter officers lunched in the 
Gold Room; while the observers not hold- 
ing chapter offices gathered at the Lobero 
Hotel. 

During the afternoon session of the 
Legislature, Mr. Maxwell Milton, donor to 
the Junior Statesmen movement, and Mr. 
Charles S. Levin, President of the Foun- 
dation, held a separate meeting with Don- 
ald M. Irwin, Field Director, and the 
teacher-sponsors of the various chapters 
attending the state convention. 

It was the first session of its kind dur- 
ing the history of the movement, and as 
such proved its worth. The Trustees of the 
Foundation and the sponsors were highly 
successful in clarifying the entire field 
and in reaching a common understanding 
in regard to present day burgetary prob- 
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lems, and the future program of expan- 
sion. 

The inauguration of the 1946 Summer 
School at Mills College for twenty out- 
standing girls, and the continuation of a 
similar Junior Statesmen School for boys 
at Montezuma will necessitate a budget of 
20,000 dollars this year. During the course 
of the afternoon, Trustees of the Founda- 
tion interviewed candidates seeking schol- 
arships for the two summer sessions. 

The social climax of the Santa Barbara 
conclave came Saturday evening when the 
formal banquet and Governor’s Ball were 
held at the beautiful Montecito Country 
Club. Some 353 delegates and sponsors at- 
tended the former; more than 500 enjoyed 
the dancing. 

In the receiving line were Miss Ethel 
M. Moss, sponsor of the Santa Barbara 
chapter, Governor G. “Skip” Forden and 
Miss Susan Sheridan, sponsor of the San 
Mateo chapter, Donald M. Irwin, Field 
Secretary, Marian Jones of Santa Bar- 
bara, Lieutenant Governor Gordon Davis 
of East Bakersfield, Secretary of State 
Bob Bennett and Secretary of Treasury 
Anna Marie Walter, both of San Mateo; 
Chief Justice Bob Vollmer of Glendale 
and Attorney General Fred Harvey of 
San Francisco. 

Student officers of the state organiza- 
tion, senators and assemblymen joined in 
the grand march. Later in the evening 
members of the host chapter staged a 
clever floor show. 

From every angle the convention was 
pronounced an outstanding success. Too 
much credit cannot be given the Santa 
Barbara high school and chapter, its of- 


ficers and teacher-sponsor. In fact, the en- 
tire city of Santa Barbara did itself proud 


with its splendid entertainment and its 
gracious hospitality. 





An Organization Plan for Clubs 
In A Large High School 
(Continued from page 4) 


equipment. For example, the Fencing 


-Club, while very large, found itself unable 


to operate because elaborate equipment 
was necessary. This should probably have 
been a first consideration by the commit- 
tee, but experience had to be our teacher. 

As yet, no statement can be made on the 
success of the club plan in the achieving of 
our ultimate goal, that of improving inter- 
cultural relations—Only time can tell us 
that! But we believe that we have justifi- 
able hopes. 
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High School last September initiated 

a program of co-curricular activities 
as a functional part of its guidance pro- 
gram. 


The school—students and faculty—rec- 
cognized the need of planned co-curricula 
to replace the meagre program carried on 
during the war years. To meet this need, 
the Student Council, in the spring of 1945, 
conducted a student-faculty questionnaire 
to determine the following: 

1. Did the student body desire a pro- 
gram of regularly scheduled club meet- 
ings? 

2. If so, what types of school clubs 
were desired? 

3. What club sponsorship preferences 
existed among the faculty? 

4. Would regular weekly student as- 
semblies be favored? 

The questionnaire was distributed 
throughout grades seven through twelve. 
The Student Council tabulated the results. 
On the basis of the poll, over 98 per cent 
of the student body desired a club as- 
sembly program. The staff was willing to 
cooperate to meet the needs of the stu- 
dents. 

The poll indicated a wide variety of 
club types desired by students. Over 40 
kinds of clubs were listed, ranging in fre- 
quency of mention from one, for several 
clubs, to as high as 50 for a photography 
and a handicraft and model airplane club. 

The Student Council and advisor com- 
piled a list of clubs representing the ex- 
pressed desires of the majority of the stu- 
dent body. From this list the principal 
evolved a co-curricular program of activi- 
ties to meet during the school day for a 
35 minute activity period. 

In brief, the co-curricular program op- 
erates as follows: 


Mondays: Student Council and mixed 
Choir, with homeroom meetings for all 
other students. The homerooms each Mon- 
day serve a dual purpose: (1) permit use 
by students for study or (2) for counsel- 
ing on a voluntary basis with the home- 
room teacher. 


Tuesdays: Clubs meet as follows: 
Pep Club, Study Clubs, Girls Basketball, 
Sailing Club, Book Club, Thespians, Na- 
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tional Honor Society, Homemaking Club, 
Handicraft Club, Photography Club, Rod 
Club, and Girls’ Glee Club. 


Wednesdays: Homerooms for all stu- 
dents not in Mixed Choir or members of 
the year book staff. The Wednesday home- 
rooms are specifically organized for 
group guidance. The homerooms are or- 
ganized with student elected officers con- 
sisting of a president, vice-president, sec- 
retary, and a homeroom reporter to re- 
port news of the homeroom to the student 
newspaper and the local newspapers. 

The Wednesday homerooms have pro- 
grams developed by student committees. 
The programs consist of talks, round ta- 
ble and panel discussions, radio programs, 
one act plays, skits, movies and film 
strips, ete. 


Thursdays: All clubs meeting on Tues- 
days meet again on Thursdays with the 
exception of the National Honor Society 
and the Girls Glee Club. Members of 
these two organizations elect a club to at- 
tend once a week—each Thursday. In ad- 
dition, a Sketch Club and Boys Glee Club 
meet each Thursday. Members of these 
clubs elect a club to attend once a week— 
each Tuesday. 


Fridays: Each Friday a student as- 
sembly is presented before the student 
body and faculty. Each organization is re- 
sponsible for two or three assembly pro- 
grams during the academic year. A sched- 
ule for the year was given each club last 
September, indicating their assembly 
dates. The club and advisor is given com- 
plete freedom in building their assembly 
programs. 

In order to allow planning time for 
clubs first on the assembly list, the first 
assembly was given by the Student Coun- 
cil as an educational project to acquaint 
the student body of its membership, func- 
tions, etc. The second assembly was de- 


voted similarly by the Jean Baptiste Rec- 
ollect Chapter of the National Honor So- 
ciety. This permitted two weeks planning 
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time for the first organization on the as- 
sembly schedule, and additional time for 
subsequent organizations. 

The 35 minute co-curricular activity 
period is scheduled in mid-morning, with 
two 50 minute periods preceding and one 
50 minute period following before noon 
dismissal. Three 50 minute periods make 
up the afternoon schedule—a total of six 
50 minute recitation periods plus a 35 
minute daily co-curricular activity period. 


Class meetings are scheduled on a stag- 
gered-day basis, so far as practical, dur- 
ing the activity period. 


The program, in general, has answered 
the need of students for an enriched co- 
curricular club program and for more stu- 
dent assemblies. 


The writers believe that initiation of a 
co-curricular program as outlined above 
requires a three year period for develop- 
ment into a smoothly operating phase of 
the school life. The students and staff 
have to acquire experience in the program 
itself and utilize their ingenuity to meet 
and eradicate defects. Cooperation is all- 
imperative. The lack of cooperation on the 
part of a single staff member or a group 
of students can condemn the program to 
failure or near failure. 


Students must accept the responsibility 
of building and planning homeroom pro- 
grams and assembly programs. The fail- 
ure of a group to have a program ready 
on a scheduled date wrecks the program 
for that date. Responsibility, initiative, 
and awareness of appropriateness and de- 
sirability are needed in student program 
making. Guidance by the sponsor must be 
constructive and not teo obvious. 

The North Muskegon Junior-Senior 
High School has an enrollment of 320 stu- 
dents in grades 9—12 and 125 students in 
grades seven and eight. The community 
is a suburban community of 2500. The 
school operates five busses for local and 
rural students. 


The program outlined above is practical 
and feasible with full staff-administra- 
tion-student co-operation. All activities of 
the school, with the exception of athletic 
practice and play practice for dramatic 
productions, are held during the school 
day. The mid-morning activity period 
serves as a recreation period comparable 
to the rest periods established by large in- 
dustrial concerns. Furthermore, oppor- 
tunity for group guidance is given weekly 
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in an assembly, in clubs meetings twice a 
week, and in a homeroom meeting each 
Wednesday, a total of 140 minutes weekly. 
Counseling opportunity is given 35 min- 
utes weekly—35 minutes that is inade- 
quate but more adequate than provided in 
many schools. 

The program lends itself admirably to 
consolidated schools and _ schools that 
transport students, in that such students 
are not deprived of a club program that 
is scheduled for after-school or night 
meetings. 

The school day at North Muskegon was 
not lengthened by the adoption of an ac- 
tivity period. Prior to last year, the school 
operated on a 60 minute supervised-study 
schedule of six periods, three in the morn- 
ing and three in the afternoon. Last year 
the six periods were cut to 50 minutes 
with no supervised study, and the 35 min- 
ute activity period inserted in mid-morn- 
ing, with three minutes passing time be- 
tween all classes. 

The program of activities gives tryout 
experience to students to develop interests, 
permits the group or committee technique 
to be developed, promotes the learning of 
parliamentary procedure, and gives ex- 
perience in the democratic election of of- 
ficers, and stands as an example in the 
school of student-teacher planning. The 
assembly programs afford opportunity 
for development of talent to all students 
who desire to participate. 

In the final analysis, the assets of the 
program are believed greatly to overshad- 
ow its liabilities. Students and teachers 
learn by doing, and mistakes are a basis 
for growth. The teachers, acting as coun- 
selors and sponsors, have infinite possi- 
bilities for in-service training. The North 
Muskegon High School believes that these 
things, and particularly the desire of the 
students for a co-curricular program, 
warrant a continuance of the experiment 
it has initiated in the co-curricular. 





“Democracy, after all, means much 
more than going through the motions of 
popular government. It is an instrument 
to foster life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness by the people at large in their 
daily working lives.”—Robert F. Wagner. 





“A community consists of men living to- 
gether in mutual respect and understand- 
ing, and working together for their com- 
mon welfare.”—Eric Johnston. 
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letics in the United States, attention 

has been devoted to the officials who 
annually work the basketball and football 
games. The clinic was held July 9th and 
10th on the campus of Western Illinois 
State Teachers College, with approxi- 
mately 300 men and women athletic of- 
ficials in attendance. 

Lectures were conducted on timing by 
Ben Rush, who has been official timer at 
approximately 1,500 high school and col- 
lege athletic contests. Vail Morgan, sports 
editor of the Macomb Journal, with eigh- 
teen years experience of scoring basketball 
games, lectured on the scoring end of the 
game. Among speakers committed to clear 
up the points of whistle blowing at the ar- 
biter’s clinic were: Nick Kearns and Fred 
“Brick” Young, prominent basketball of- 
ficials; Ronald Gibbs, noted professional 
football official; T. O. White, sports writ- 
er for the Champaign News Gazette and 
well known in Central Illinois for his pro- 
ficient high school basketball and football 
officiating; and M. F. Sprunger, assistant 
executive secretary of the Illinois High 
School Athletic Association. Basketball 
floor demonstrations were also conducted 
by the two veterans, Young and Kearns. 

The theme of the clinic was to promote 
better basketball and football officiating, 
and some of the points discussed are as 
follows: 


Until officials hve some kind of repre- 
sentation on the rules committee, they 
have very little to do with the makeup of 
the game. Coaches are the only ones as 
closely associated to what takes place on 
a basketball floor as the officials them- 
selves. There is a wide variety in the in- 
terpretation of basketball rules in the 
various sections of the country. Some- 
thing should be done to try to standardize 
the interpretation of the rules. This can 
not be done until officials from each sec- 
tion of the country have representation on 
the rules committee. 


Many factors are involved in the make- 
up of competent basketball officials, es- 
pecially today when the game has been 
speeded up to the so-called “fire wagon” 
brand of basketball. A man must be men- 
tally and physically qualified to make the 
“split second” decisions that arise in ev- 
ery basketball game. Therefore, before 


F OR the first time in the history of ath- 
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the basketball season gets under way, 
each man who is going to “work” games 
that season should be given a physical ex- 
amination to determine whether or not he 
is really fit to keep up with the game, and 
a mental examination to determine 
whether or not he is capable of making 
decisions on the floor. This last examina- 
tion should also include some matters re- 
garding his personality and psychology. 
The slang expression “guts” is the most 
powerful word a person can use in. de- 
scribing the qualification of an official. It 
takes plenty of “guts” to blow the whistle 
in a hot, closely contested game, and the 
official who can’t do it would be much 
better off in every respect if he would 
just put his whistle in storage and forget 
all about it. Along this same line, let’s 
bring in the word “precision”. When the 
official calls a play, he should be precise 
—call the foul, take the ball to the free 
throw line, get the ball into action again 
just as soon as possible. It is not neces- 
sary to explain why, when, where, or for. 
Of course good old “common sense” goes 
hand in hand with precision. A good of- 
ficial will always come on the floor neat- 
ly dressed. His outfit should be clean, well 
pressed, and tailored properly. A ragged 
official is at a loss before he even tosses 
the ball for the “tip-off” at the beginning 
of a game. 

Do the spectators go to a basketball 
game to see the players in action or to see 
the officials? Obviously they go to see the 
players, so the officials should stay in the 
background. There is no need for the of- 
ficials to put in an appearance on the 
court until about five minutes before 
game time. Then at the half retire to 
their dressing room and not appear again 
until the second half is ready to get un- 
der way. Then while the game is in prog- 
ress, there is no need for fantastic demon- 
strations by the officials at any time. To 
call everything he sees and to keep the 
game going is his job. 

The number of games an official may 
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work should be limited. Some officials 
work too much, and it is impossible for 
them to be fresh for every game. All the 
responsibility of the game falls on the of- 
ficial, and accordingly he should be paid 
properly for doing his job. If the officials 
were paid more, it wouldn’t be necessary 
for them to work so often, then they 
would be fresh and would do a better job. 

In the high school leagues, the practice 
of coaches’ trading games with one anoth- 
er in officiating should be done away 
with. It is getting to be quite a habit for 
coach A to employ coach B as an official 
for most of his games, and then in return 
coach B will employ coach A for the of- 
ficiating job for his schedule. 


Let’s give the officials a break with re- 
presentation on the rules committee, more 
pay, and better working conditions. In re- 
turn, have a set standard the officials 
must meet before they qualify as regis- 
tered officials. This type of cooperation 
will lead to better basketball all over the 
country for the plavers and spectators 
alike. 

(President F. A. Beu was so encour- 
aged with the clinic this year that ar- 
rangements are now being made to make 
this an annual affair. Next year it is 
planned to bring in outstanding officials 
from either the west or east coast. Men 
who will rate as high as Nick Kearns, 
Fred Young, and Ronald Gibbs.) 


Student | D Cards 


GENEVIEVE LYNCH 
Miami Edison High School 
Miami, Fla. 


ITHOUT an identification card a 

student has no “legal existence” at 
Miami Edison High School. The I D card 
is the student’s certificate of membership 
in the school, his ticket of admission to 
school-sponsored activities, his claim- 
check for privileges as a member of the 
Student Body. 

No student will be admitted to school- 
sponsored activities, such as dances and 
football games, without his presenting his 
card. His possession and presentation of 
the card is taken as his acceptance of the 
authority of those in charge and his prom- 
ise to abide by the rules governing the af- 
fairs. 

A student surrenders his card when en- 
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tering a dance. It is returned to him in 
the next homeroom period if he has not 
been guilty of infraction of the rules. If 
he has caused some disturbance, or if his 
conduct was unsatisfactory in any way, 
he must go to the Director of Extracur- 
ricular Activities for his card. If the of- 
fense was serious enough, his card will not 
be returned, and he will not be admitted 
to any school-sponsored activity. He then 
no longer has any recognized standing in 
such activities. 


When the school football team is play- 
ing in the Orange Bow! stadium, a special 
section is reserved for Edison students. 
To gain admission to this section, the stu- 
dent must show his card to the usher. If 
he “misbehaves,” his card will be taken 
away from him, and he will later have to 
account for his conduct in order to re- 
obtain his card. 

If the usher examining a card knows 
the card does not belong to the person pre- 
senting it, the card is taken up, and the 


person to whom it belongs will be called | 


upon for an explanation. Usually, his 
card is withheld for a certain period of 
time, thus depriving him of the privilege 
of attending any school-sponsored activi- 
ties. 


This sytem permits the school to accept 
responsibility for the conduct of its own 
students at affairs open to the public and 
to exclude those not belonging to the 
school, thereby eliminating responsibility 
for any misconduct of others. 

The student values his I D card. For ex- 
ample, the girl who lost her wallet con- 
taining her card and thirty-five dollars. 
She inquired about it at the Lost and 
Found Department. When told it had not 
as yet been turned in, she replied, “But I 
must have my Identification Card.” 

The student’s identification card is his 
prize possession. It is his ticket of citizen- 
ship in the democracy of his school. 





“Education is the gradual adjustment 
to the spiritual possessions of the race, 
with a view to realizing one’s own potenti- 
alities and assisting in carrying forward 
that complex of ideas, acts and institu- 
tions which we call civilization.” 

—Nicholas Murray Butier 





“Whatever culture we have in the fu- 
ture will be the outcome of how we use 
our leisure time.”—Hdward Lindeman. 
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The School's Own Calendar 


stumped for an advertising idea, an 

dea that would really advertise your 
school functions and at the same time 
come within the limits of your budget? 
How many times have you wondered if it 
weren’t futile to enlist parents’ co-opera- 
tion to attend and put over these func- 
tions? 

For a long time these trying problems 
kept the student council and faculty of 
Springfield Union High School in Spring- 
field, Oregon, going around and around. 
In fact, they still do, but not as before. It 
wasn’t until a year ago that any semblance 
of an idea came forth and really bore fruit, 
and that idea was an “activities calendar.” 
This calendar is nothing more than an 
elaboration of the one every principal 
keeps for his own guidance. The result 
of our first effort is described in an arti- 
cle which appeared in the Oregon Edu- 
cational Journal. The result of efforts for 
the coming year is more elaborate yet, 
and is coming off the press as this article 
appears in print. 

“Hello—are you going to have the play 
that is advertised on the high school cal- 
endar for tonight?” 

“At last parents have some way of 
knowing what the schools are planning.” 

“Now the churches can avoid embarras- 
sing conflicts.” 

These are but a sample of remarks made 
in conversations and telephone calls that 
greeted school authorities of Springfield 
Union High School when they distributed 
3,000 of their activity calendars to patrons 
of their school. 


With the thought in mind that the Asso- 
ciated Student Body should do something 
constructive to sell school patrons on the 
idea of supporting the school functions and 
at the same time to inform them what was 
going on at school, the Student Council 
last year voted to develop a calendar to 
do just that. 


What kind of calendar would best catch 
the eye was one of the big questions dis- 
cussed. It had to be something in which 
every school patron, irrespective of the 
school district in which he was located, 
had an interest. Many ideas were offered, 
and finally it was suggested that all pa- 
trons were proud of the new Union High 


As: many times have you been 





OweEN O. SaBIN 

Principal, 

Springfield Union High School, 
Springfield, Oregon 


School. That settled the question of the 
main photo, and the next question was 
whether or not to stress activities. After 
all, it is an activity calendar, but shall we 
stick to the patrons as a theme? After 
considerable discussion, it was decided to 
show where the children get their grade 
school start, and where they go to high 
school. “After all,” said the President of 
the Student Body, Don McChesney, “every 
school district is proud of its own unit, 
and if we stress the individual grade 
schools, we will be assured a place for our 
calendar in every home.” 


From this remark grew the idea of a 
photograph of every grade school which 
feeds the big unit—the Union High School. 


A lot of work grew out of the pictures 
that were later made into cuts for the 
calendar pages. The art classes, under the 
direction of Miss Dorothy Travess, arose 
to the situation, and some 100 ink sketches 
were submitted by students themselves be- 
fore a suitable number were selected. In 
many instances, ideas were outside the 
experiences of high school art students, 
and they just couldn’t put on paper ideas, 
although they seemed vivid to those ex- 
plaining. The result was that many more 
pictures were left out of the calendar. 

Another problem facing the calendar 
committee was that of scheduling. Dates 
for events soley within the control of the 
school were relatively easy, but when an- 


‘other school was involved, that was an- 


other matter. It hadn’t been the practice to 
draw up the entire basketball schedule a 
year in advance, and dates for the district 
and state meets hadn’t been set. 


Fortunately, Col. Bill Hayward had set 
the dates for his famous relays, although 
they did conflict with Easter holidays. 
Anyway, the ball started to roll. Gurney 
Flesher, President of the No-Name 
League, sent out the No-Name basketball 
schedule, and District Six officials got 
busy. By the middle of June, the dates 
were set, except in minor instances where 
other schools were involved. 
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After the calendar was printed, it be- 
came necessary to defend the dates. Copies 
of the calendar were placed in the hands 
of officials of schools that meet the Mil- 
lers in athletic contests. 
This was done to show 
why Springfield would 
frown on date changes. 
The result was very sat- 
isfactory; and but three 
schools asked for chang- 
es. School authorities 
were aloof to changes 
on home dates, but made 
concessions on dates a- 
way from home. 








Results of the work 
were not_ sensational; 
that cannot be expected, 
but they were definite. 
First, numerous parents 
have called or written the 
school officials compli- 
menting them on _ the 
idea. Second, gate re- 
ceipts, especially from adults, 





show a 
definite trend upward. Third, teachers 
and students alike know they are facing a 


deadline in every activity and work defi- 
nitely starts earlier on everything. Fourth, 
students and parents who follow the teams 
know and rely on this official school cal- 
endar. Fifth, one school desiring to post- 
pone a basketball game went to our cal- 
endar and looked up our schedule before 
suggesting an alternate date, showing that 
the calendar is definite help to other 
schools. Sixth, schools in Lane County at- 
tempt to avoid scheduling certain activi- 
ties which will conflict, and this calendar 
has been the guide. Seventh, it has proved 
to be a fine piece of public relations work 
which is shown by numerous requests for 
calendars to mail former residents of the 
city. Eighth, the students feel the idea is 
theirs. They prepared and financed the 
whole affair. 


The calendar was financed entirely from 
Associated Student Body funds and cost 
approximately ten cents per calendar for 
3000 copies. After careful consideration, 
the Student Council felt that all money 
heretofore spent for Posters or show cards 
advertising school events would be divert- 
ed to the calendar. After all, this calendar 
gives the equivalent in every home. They 
also felt that all students should pay for 
their handbook and be required to buy 
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one, and money usually used for that pur- 
pose would provide another sizable sum. 
With these funds earmarked to the calen- 
dar, there was little left to be provided. 
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No one business firm or individual who 
had a part in producing the calendar was 
asked for a discount from the usual price. 
Pictures were taken by Mr. Strong, Dir- 
ector of Visual Education, on the school 
camera, and students delivered the finish- 
ed product. 

With the disappearance of wartime 
shortages, many improvements will be 
made another year, and it will take many 
less pictures because after putting out 
one calendar. We know what we want, 
where last year approximately five times 
— many pictures were taken as were need- 
ed. 

Pitfalls to be watched besides those al- 
ready indicated include: 

1. The question of size. After a consider- 
able survey, it was decided that the 
question of size depended entirely on 
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the space where the calendar was to - 


hang, and this might change with the 
individual home, should the family 
chance to move. 

2. Most school people know but little about 
engraving. We could have saved our- 
selves some headaches, had we taken 
our engraver into our confidence a 
little earlier in the game. 

3. We scattered our distribution over a 
period of a week, and the new soon 


wore off. It would be better to concen- 


trate on a half-day. 
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4, Our original plans called for the stu- 
dent not to leave the calendar at a 
house if the people weren’t home. When 
it became evident that one-third of the 
people were not home for some reason 
or other, we chose to leave the calendar, 
provided there’ was a place where it 
would not get damaged by the weather. 
This eliminated numerous call-backs. 

5. It was impossible to get mailing tubes, 

and our improvised tube did not pro- 

tect the calendar sufficiently. 


What Price Fitness? 


FrANCES WAYMAN 





Consultant in Physical Education, 
Public Schools, 
Fort Worth, Texas 


The crowd is cheering as we enter the 
high school stadium—a very large crowd 
at that. As we hurry up the ramp some- 
one informs us that an unusually long 
point punt has just been made by a player 
on the visiting team, and every voice is 
acknowledging approval. How many of 
these cheering spectators fully realize and 
appreciate the amount of hard work, and 
it is hard work, behind that punt, behind 
all the passing, running, tackling they are 
cheering? What is this game? What are 
these skills that interest so many people? 

Those twenty-two boys playing the 
game did not decide to play football yes- 
terday, nor last week, not even last year. 
Many hours of planning, working, and 
practicing were necessary. 

The parents of these boys were wise 
parents. As young children, these boys 
were not only allowed, but encouraged, to 
crawl, kick, climb, run, jump, and engage 
in all of the other fundamental move- 
ments necessary to proper growth and de- 
velopment. When school age arrived, these 
same wise parents were pleased with the 
physical education program which offered 
daily activity in a wide variety of sports 
and games. These sports and games in- 
volved all of the fundamental movements 
begun in early life. Now the children use 
skills of running, kicking, 
jumping with and against, other children 
in an organized game. Now the skills are 
under better control: the pupils can kick 


‘a ball and stop a kicked ball; they can bat 


a ball and catch a batted ball. 
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These same boys have continued to per- 
fect these game skills by daily practice, 
with excellent teaching and supervision in 
the junior and senior high schools. The 
better performance each one is able to 
demonstrate, the more he wishes to con- 
tinue to improve. 


The pupils realize also that there are 
other factors necessary to success besides 
daily practice, and these are proper health 
habits—especially in eating, sleeping, and 
cleanliness. And so they work hard at the 
game, not just one game but at each sea- 
sonal activity as it is offered. 

And now they are experts and many 
people have paid a great deal of money to 
watch them play in the stadium tonight! 


What, you ask, happened to the hun- 
dreds of other boys, who are not playing 
tonight? I hasten to answer that these 
twenty-two players could not have given 
such an enviable performance of physical 
ability if it had not have been for all of 
the other boys and girls in the school. 
These boys grew up in the program of 
physical education which is for all of the 
pupils. And all of the pupils praticipated 
in the same daily program. However, 
some, because of more effort on the pu- 
pils part, more encouragement from the 
parents, and a keener realization of the 
need for proper food and sufficient sleep, 
developed certain skills to a higher de- 
gree than the others. 


So it is with life—some succeed to a 
greater degree than others. But every 
child is entitled to all around physical de- 
velopment through a game program broad 
enough to meet all of his needs. 


And there are other aspects to the pro- 
gram besides the physical. The mental 
emotional, and social aspects loom large 
on the field of play. It is here that the fun- 
damental principles of democracy can be 
developed: taking turns, playing fair, ad- 
mitting a mistake, observing safety pre- 
cautions, and all the other aspects of true 
sportsmanship. 


The main objective of the physical edu- 
cation program is not the game being 
played by twenty-two boys in the stadium 
on a certain night, as interesting as it 
might be, but for every boy and girl as 
skilled a performance in at least one game 
as is possible for him or her to develop. 
As each approaches his maximum in phy- 
sical fitness, he experiences joys untold 
and satisfactions unlimited. 
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HERE are essentially two points of 
T kiew that one can take toward guid- 

ance. The first concerns performances 
by the party of the first part for the party 
of the second part, the steering of one in- 
dividual by another, who is an expert, an 
authority. The second point of view con- 
siders guidance as the development, 
growth, maturity, and social competence 
achieved through participation in skillful- 
ly arranged experiences. Here, the counse- 
lor doesn’t steer, direct or command. He 
organizes experiences to get pupils to 
og alg growth. He doesn’t tell them what 
to do. 


In our school we have instrumented a 
type of guidance experiences. Classes are 
organized into grade organizations with a 
member of the guidance staff serving as 
counselor. Early in the semester, amid 
much fanfare and political debate, a nom- 
inating convention is held. Later, after 
meeting in assembly to listen to candi- 
dates’ campaign speeches, the group cast 
their votes in secret ballot, and officers 
are elected. But until last year the officers 
had little to do other than to preside at 
general meetings two or three times each 
semester. We had representatives demo- 
cratically elected, but they were unem- 
ployed. At one of the periodic meetings, 
the counselor, eager to secure more activi- 
ty, presented the challenge, “What can we 
do to provide greater student participa- 
tion ?” 

The group decided to expand the per- 
sonnel of the board to consist of the 
grade-wide officers elected by the 211 
members of the 9B’s, the home room pres- 
idents who represent classes over which 
they preside at regularly scheduled home 
room guidance meetings, and—to enable 
greater participation in self-government 
and to afford more students an opportuni- 
ty to share in the experiences—a guest in- 
vited by each class president. But what 
makes the meetings even more distinctive 
is the presence of home-room teachers as 
well as students. 


Often the principal sits in on the meet- 
ings. Opinions are freely exchanged and 
debated by students and faculty alike. 
Never does the counselor do more than ad- 
vise. Never do the teachers attempt to im- 
pose their wishes. Nor can they, since 
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Guidance Through Expression 


IRVING RAYMOND FRIEDMAN 


Cleveland Junior High School , 
Newark, New Jersey 


each member, adult or juvenile, carries 
but one vote. Hence, we practice demo- 
cratic procedure. 

Of additional significance, of course, is 
the opportunity to practice brotherhood. 
Our school is a heterogeneous one com- 
posed of chlidren whose racial and religi- 
ous backgrounds differ. We have Protes- 
tants, Catholics, Jews, Mohammedans 
Russian, Polish, Irish, Czeck, British, 
French and Italian students. Forty per- 
cent of our enrollment is Negro. There- 
fore, when we provide occasions for stu- 
dents of varied backgrounds to sit in one 
body and lunch together as they discuss 
problems of mutual interest, we feel we 
supplement the intercultural subject mat- 
ter presented in our social studies or Eng. 
lish classes. 

We realize that the dynamics of behav- 
ior are essentially the same for all chil- 
dren. The need for social approval, mas- 
tery, happiness and group participation is 
as important for Negro children as for 
white. So we regard each child as an in- 
dividual not to be tolerated, or neglected, 
or pitied, or hated, but to be judged in 
terms of his own unique personality. 


At lunch we see a Negro teacher offer 
an Italian boy a slice of her cake. Or we 
find a Jewish girl sharing a candy bar 
with an Irish Catholic boy. We see teach- 
ers lunching alongside their pupils, chat- 
ting informally, and getting to know them 
better. We see artificial pupil-teacher bar- 


riers atomized as each gets to understand + 
the other better. We see archaic, dictator- | 


ial, Hitlerian methods of rigid control dis- 
appear as friendliness, harmony and self- 
discipline replace them. 


The group pursues a variety of pro- 


jects. It plans bi-monthly homeroom guid- | 
For example, since in our © 
present set-up our 9B class has two types ¢ 
of students, those who have been with us } 
in the junior high school and who are well } 
oriented and those graduates from eight | 
year elementary schools who come to us } 
for their ninth year work, our first prob-. 
lem was orientation, a comparison of fea- | 


ance hours. 
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tures in the new school with those in the 
old. Futhermore, instead of placing the 
complete burden of orientation upon the 
teacher, we encouraged the old students 
to participate in the orientation of the 
new by discussing in each home-room 
school rules, the co-curricular program, 
and the athletic organization. 


Early in the semester, class secretaries 
checking attendance were annoyed by 
tardiness. They presented the problem at 
a board meeting. After much deliberation 
it was concluded that tardiness was not 
just a teacher’s problem, that perhaps, the 
students could help ameliorate the evil, 
and that a campaign supported by all 
would prove effective. 


“T think we should make anyone com- 
ing late stay an hour after school”, said 
one. 


“But do you think it’s fair to punish a 


. teacher and make her stay in just because 


a pupil was late?” 

“Do we want to punish them or do we 
want to get them to form better habits? 
Our counselor is always telling us that 
guidance is assistance, you know, help... 
now how can we help tardy people?” 

The group finally decided that a good 
way to “improve” tardiness was to re- 
quest late-comers to arrive especially ear- 
ly the following day. A teacher sponsor 
who habitually arrives eary supervised 
what later became known as the 8:15 


club. Passes were composed and printed 


in our shop. Late-comers were given club 
passes by class secretaries, but their mem- 
bership was of brief duration. Tardiness 
has been reduced. 

Another enterprise sponsored by the 
board was a parents afternoon with the 
school. 

How to extend invitations was one of the 
first problems discussed. One proposal 


~ was to have students write letters in Eng- 


lish classes. But most of the group pre- 
ferred a more formal method—a printed 
invitation. So a committee of three pre- 
pared the wording and printed it on post 
cards which were later addressed in home 
rooms. 

Three other committees were formed— 


| one to serve as ushers and receptionists, 


} another to prepare and serve refresh- 
well | 


ments, and a third to organize and pre- 


sent the program. 


Assisting each committee was a teacher 


} Serving as guide. 


Parents spent the first half of the af- 


ternoon attending the ninth-year student’s 
assembly program where, with the co- 
operation of the English and Music De- 
partments, a special program correlating 
choric speaking with solo and community 
singing and stressing brotherhood, was 
presented. The offering featured students 
of the 9B grade, including chairman, col- 
or guards, flag bearers and chorister par- 
ticipants. 


During the latter half of the after- 
noon, students ushered parents on a tour 
of the school, later taking them into the 
library for a conference and refresh- 
ments. The grade president introduced 
fellow classmates and faculty members, 
who discussed scholarship, the club pro- 
gram, the guidance service, and health de- 
partment. 


Parents’ afternoon provided much “do- 
ing” by the students. It offered an oppor- 
tunity for democratic group planning. It 
incorporated the work of te English, Mu- 
sic, and Domestic Science Departments. 
It opened avenues for leadership and fol- 
lowership, too. It afforded an opportunity 
to practice social etiquette. It offered a 
project with varied activities, so that over 
fifty pupils participated in an area where- 
in each could lend his own individual tal- 
ent. 


There is no formalized, standardized, 
ritualized body of practices for home- 
room guidance; nor are there syllabi or 
examinations, sO we encourage our stu- 
dents in home room and in representative 
board meetings to discuss and initiate top- 
ics that interest them. 

The tardiness and parents’ projects 
having been instituted, the board, reflect- 
ing the wishes of the class members, 
wanted “more social activities.” 

“What kind?” queried the chairman. 

“A dance.” 

“But many of the boys are too bashful. 
They lose their tongues at a dance.” 
“Well, what can you talk about? 
can’t always talk about the weather.” 

The students expressed a need for in- 
formation on social etiquette in conjunc- 
tion with their desire for social experi- 
ences. “How Shall I Act at Social Func- 
tions”? therefore became the theme for a 
group guidance lesson. The following 
week a dance was conducted in school to 
provide the actual experiencing. 

As a result of the planning of the ex- 
ecutive board one experience in pupil ac- 
tivity led into another. Brotherhood, 
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democratic processes, student organiza- 
tion, home room guidance and _ social 
adjustment became encompassed by the 
original frame of reference. The school 
life of the youngsters became active, 
not passive. The pupils worked, not 
merely listened. They planned. They exe- 
cuted. They initiated. They voiced opin- 
ions, evolved programs, spoke freely. They 
bridged the gap between the development 
of the individual as a singular being and 
as a social participant. 


In essence, guidance through expression 
provided practice in democratic methods. 
It enabled pupils to share responsibilities. 
It afforded opportunities for leadership. 
It employed group morale to reduce disci- 
plinary infractions. It educated by en- 
couraging interculturalism. It eliminated 
pupil-teacher barriers and substituted for 
fear, friendliness. 





Just Doing Something 
Different 


ANN Harper 


American Grammer and High School, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


ET’S do something different! How oft- 
en we have heard children express that 


desire! How often we ourselves have 
spent hours trying to plan something 
unique, something to fire the imagination, 
something that would inspire our young- 
sters to live about the clouds! 

My sixth graders had heard their older 
brothers and sisters talk about Shake- 
speare and had asked me to read Shakes- 
speare to them. I succeeded in getting a 
children’s version of the Shakesperian 
plays. When I came to school, several boys 
and girls surrounded me with, “Miss 
Harder, what are we going to do today”. 
I told them that they had a real treat com- 
ing, for I was going to read Shakespeare 
to them. 

One of the girls replied, ‘“Let’s do read 
something we have never done before’. 

I said, ‘I’m all for it, what shall it be?” 

She didn’t have the answer but by the 
time I picked up my book, I had an idea. 
I told the children to get out pencil and 
paper and while I read a story to them 
they could illustrate parts of it or they 
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could just “doodle”. They wouldn’t need 
to hand in their papers if they didn’t want 
to. However, I would like to see the re- 
sults, and if their drawings represented 
ideas I would credit them to their English 
grades, but in no case would their grades 
be lowered as a result of this work. 


The results were astonishing. I really 
thought Walt Disney would appreciate 
seeing some of them. The children asked 
for more time to complete or improve 
their drawings. I gave them twenty-four 
hours to finish the drawings with the op- 
portunity to do them over later. Then we 
discussed them and the children chose the 
best ones for the bulletin board. Shake- 
speare didn’t suffer either. 


Later we tried poetry. We discussed 
singing, drawing, and dancing as forms 
of self expression. We thought of poetry 
as expressing thought in rhythm. Various 
children recited poems they knew, and 
the class found the pattern of rhythm in 
each poem. ‘Some of the children found 
this so exciting that by the time I told 
them to try their skill at it, they had al- 
ready written several lines. Again I made 
it very plain that nobody had to hand in 
his poem but that it would please me very 
much to know how they were getting 
along. Out of thirty-two children, thirty 
proudly handed in their papers. 


These are two ways of doing something 
different.” 





THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SPEAKING 


When freshmen first enter the forensic 
world, they usually plunge into the field of 
debating with the idea that they must win 
every debate or be condemned for life. 
They usually do not realize that every de- 
bate can not be a win. They fail to see 
that it is not such a sinful thing to lose a 
contest; for by so doing, they can profit 
by their loss and strengthen both their 
arguments and their speaking ability. Of 
course, this does not mean that a debater 
should go into a tournament without the 
determination to win. On the contrary, it 


means that the beginners, as well as the 
experienced speakers, should enter debates © 
with the idea of expressing what is truly | 


in their hearts, and presenting it in a na- 


tural and effective manner. In this spirit © 


a speaker is sure to be a winner. 


Ursula Lea, Newark, Ohio | 
—in The Rostrum 
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OME elementary schools neglect to re- 
G comnize the worth and importance of 

extracurricular activities in their 
present-day educational programs. This 
valuable phase of the child’s education too 
often is omitted until he reaches junior or 
senior high school. 

All of us agree that the 3 R’s should be 
taught but they should be supplemented 
with group activities that will contribute 
to the pupil’s development as an individ- 
ual who must take his place in society. 
Assemblies, clubs, games, sports, and hob- 
bies must be included in our elementary 
school programs if our children are to de- 
velop into healthy and happy adult citi- 
zens. 

Social behavior is learned by doing, 
rather than by talks pointing out the ad- 
vantages gained by correct behaving. 
Learning how to react favorably in a giv- 
en situation is developed through many 
different channels. These channels must 
offer to the youngster activity and satis- 
faction in what he is doing. 

Believing the above facts to be true, our 
school has endeavored to develop an ac- 
tivity program to meet the needs of its 
boys and girls. The activities included in 
our extra-curricular program” may be di- 
vided into six groups, as follows: 


1. Classroom units: Pupils in each 
room elect officers. The officers preside 
at meetings and direct academic work 
when the teacher is out of the room. They 
also act as leaders in discussions concern- 
ing ways of improving conduct and aca- 
demic work. 

2. Character education: This program 
has evolved after several years’ work on 
the part of the principal and the faculty. 
It provides a list of desirable character 
traits, one of which is considered and dis- 
cussed each week in the various class- 
rooms. The trait to be studied the follow- 
ing week is presented in an interesting 
manner by several pupils at the weekly 
assembly. Each teacher has been given an 
excellent bibliography of related stories, 
quotations, studies, and Bible readings, 
which enrich the discussions. Traits con- 
sidered last year were humility, self re- 
spect, reverence, obedience, generosity, 
and gratitude. 


3. Assemblies: These are held every 
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Training for Citizenship in Our Elementary School 


VioLA M. DEIBEL 


Physical Education Teacher 
South Beach Elementary School 
Miami Beach, Florida 


Friday afternoon and are pupil-conducted 
under the sponsorship of a teacher. There 
are two assemblies, one for kindergarten 
and primary grades, and one for the in- 
termediate grades. A different room pre- 
sents the program for both assemblies 
each week. The pupils often write their 
own programs, relating them to some 
phase of their classroom work. Each child 
in the room has some part in the program. 
Assembly leaders, one for each of the two 
assemblies, are elected at the beginning of 
each semester. All the children are called 
into the auditorium, where each room pre- 
sents it’s candidate for assembly leader. 
Each candidate has a campaign manager, 
who enumerates the good qualities of his 
candidate and then introduces him. After 
the presentations and short talks by the 
candidates, the children return to their 
rooms and vote for their choice of leaders. 

4. Clubs: These consist of the Art Club, 
Library Club, Spanish Club, Leaders 
Club, Safety Council, and Patrol Groups. 
Membership to the first three of these is 
determined by report card grades. This 
provides an incentive for good scholar- 
ship in the respective subjects. 


The Leaders Club membership is made 
up of team captains elected in each class- 
room. These captains act as leaders in or- 
ganizing and supervising games in the 
daily physical education classes. Since 
new leaders are elected every six weeks, 
many children have the valuable experi- 
ence of learning to direct a group and to 
cope with the problems that arise. The 
Safety Council works with the Leaders 
Club and promotes the observance of safe- 
ty rules on the playground and in the 
halls. Members are elected every six 
weeks . 


Membership on the Boys and Girls Pa- 
trol is considered a great honor. Students 
serving on the patrol must maintain pas- 
sing grades, and high standards of con- 
duct. Pupils and teachers in the upper 
grades, working together, present 
candidates for the patrol groups. Final se- 
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ection is made by the captain of the pa- 
trol and the faculty sponsor. Members of 
the boys patrol have posts at busy street 
intersections and direct school traffic be- 
fore and after school. Girl patrol members 
supervise the cafeteria, halls, and children 
of the primary grades during the noon 
hour. 

5. Clean Classroom Champions: This 
is an honor each classroom tries to merit. 
This part of our program was evolved by 
the school custodian. Each Friday morn- 
ing, the pupils enter their rooms and look 
hopefully at the blackboard. The custodian 
has written a letter of congratulation to 
the class having the cleanest room for the 
week. A copy of the letter is read in the 
assembly that afternoon by one of the pu- 
pils representing the room which has re- 
ceived the honor. This award has done 
much to develope habits of neatness and 
cleanliness. 


6. Good Citizen Award: Each room 


votes every Friday morning for the pupil 
in that class who has been the best citi- 
zen during the week. The names of these 
students are read by the assembly leader, 
and the students stand to receive the rec- 
ognition and applause of their classmates. 
Pupils who have received this award the 
greatest number of times during the 
school year are presented with a Best 
Citizenship Certificate at the end of the 
school year. The sixth grade boy receiving 
this award also has his name engraved on 
a plaque. 

It will be noted that many phases of the 
above program are outgrowths of aca- 
demic subjects. Every pupil has an oppor- 
tunity to take an active part in one or 
more extracurricular activities during the 
school year. We believe it is valuable for 
pupils to evolve activities and thereby de- 
velop initiative, cooperation, responsibili- 
ty to the group, leadership, followership, 
and good sportsmanship. 


Improving Education Through 
an Activities Program 


DUCATION is more than the study 
FE of history, science, languages, and 

mathematics—the conventional high 
school subjects—as worthwhile as we 
readily recognize them to be. The day has 
come when educators must realize that 
young people learn through any and all 
experiences. Every high school adminis- 
trator should provide a wholesome curri- 
culum whereby each student will be able 
to experience a variety of activities, both 
within and outside the classroom. These 
experiences should be so rich and varied 
that each student will be able to find 
some that will interest him. 

The students and teachers of Appalach- 
ian High School, the training school of 
Appalachian State Teachers College, feel 
that the activities program is one of the 
most important factors in the late im- 
provement and success of the school. The 
main purpose of this article is to explain 
the program in the hope that the informa- 
tion will be of use to other schools who 
are interested in starting or changing 
their programs. 

The philosophy of Appalachian High 
School is expressed thus: 

The purpose of secondary education 
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Herbert Wey, Principal, and 
Mrs. Hucu S. DAnte., Chairman of 


High School Activities Committee, 
Appalachian High School, 
Boone, North Carolina 


is to provide an environment conducive 
to the total development of every adol- 
escent in and for a democratic society. 
This democratic society is a society in 
which people are working together co- 
operatively in the attempt to secure de- 
velopment to the best of which each is 
capable; to remove, in so far as possi- 
ble, those handicaps that prevent this 
achievement; and to develop a sense of 
social responsibility in connection with 
the opportunities provided. Education 
is the preparation of the rising gener- 
ation to participate in this democratic 
society through pupil purposing, plan- 
ning, executing, sharing, and evalua- 
ting. 

In order better to fulfil this philosophy, 
the administration has introduced an ac- 
tivities program into the high school cur- 
riculum. Begun several years ago, this 
program has been growing steadily ever 
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since. The activities program was started 
and continued for the purpose of adding 
to and improving the already existing 
curriculum. Through this program nearly 
every student has an opportunity to pur- 
sue at least two activities. If a student is 
given an opportunity to take part in an 
activity vital to him, invariably his inter- 
est is increased in other activities. 

The importance of the activities pro- 
gram at Appalachian High School is re- 
vealed by the fact that one fifty-minute 
period each day is given to it. The activi- 
ties period comes from 8:40 to 9:30 each 
morning. It is important that the school 
have the activities during the regular 
school day, because if clubs meet after 
school a large percentage of the students 
cannot participate. In our high school, 
after-school clubs would eliminate at least 
sixty per cent of the students, due to the 
fact that the bus students arrive at the 
time for school to open and leave as soon 
as school closes. 


On Monday morning this period gives 
time for a guidance lesson in which the 
homeroom teacher leads the discussion 
from an outline prepared by the guidance 
director. This group guidance is just one 
phase of the guidance program, which 
will be described in another article. i 

On Tuesdays and Thursdays, the activi- 
ties period is used for the meetings of 
elubs. There are seventeen clubs on each 
of these days, and the students are al- 
lowed to choose one for each day. 

Having the club meetings during the 
regular school day eliminates the necessi- 
ty of placing restrictions on the number 
of clubs a student may join, as he is auto- 
matically restricted to two. This is due to 
the fact that he must choose from each 
of the two club periods. Whenever a stu- 
dent becomes so involved in the activities 
program that his regular class work is en- 
dangered, he is sent to the guidance coun- 
selor, who helps decide which activities he 
will give up. 

On Wednesday, this period is used for 
homeroom activities. The students of each 
homeroom plan their own programs. 

Friday, the period is used for the gen- 
eral assembly program. All students at- 
tend this program and contribute to its 
success. 

Although this one period each day is set 
aside as an activities period, the program 
extends beyond this period and is grow- 
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ing, until restrictions will have to be 
placed upo nit. 


CLUB PROGRAM 


The club program, which povides for 
thirty-six different clubs, is restricted as 
far as possible to the club periods on 
Tuesday and Thursday. Such groups as 
the Student Council, the National Honor 
Society, and the Monitors Club meet out- 
side the regular club period. 

The major purposes of all clubs are the 
following: first, to give the students an 
opportunity to take part in an activity in 
which they have special interests and abil- 
ities; second, to expand and enhance the 
subjects offered in the regular curricu- 
lum; third, to give students more oppor- 
tunities for leadership, social training, 
planning, and participation than is pos- 
sible in classroom situations. 

A faculty member sponsors each club, 
but the emphasis is on student leadership. 
The programs are planned and carried out 
by the students, with the sponsor avail- 
able for additional information, sugges- 
tions, inspiration, and general supervi- 
sion. A teacher-sponsor who dominates 
the activity of a club will often cause the 
club to die. The clubs that prosper and live 
longest are those that have sponsors who, 
although vitally interested in the work of 
the club, keep themselves well in the 
background. 


Each spring, the acitvities committee 
conducts a poll to determine which clubs 
the students are interested in having dur- 
ing the coming year. Those clubs which 
have been offered during the past year 
are listed, as well as any new clubs that 
may be suggested by the students or fac- 
ulty. From this list, the students indicate 
their first three choices. Thus, the clubs 
meeting the greatest demand and those of 
greatest value to the students are selected 
for the coming year. 

In the fall, teacher-sponsors are select- 
ed. Due to the great variety of clubs, it is 
easy for the teachers, as well as the stu- 
dents, to select ones that interest them. 
A two-weeks period is used near the open- 
ing of school, in which each student may 
visit two clubs on Tuesday and two on 
Thursday ; thus a student gets to visit four 
of the seventeen clubs meeting each day. 
At this visitation period, the faculty mem- 
ber sponsoring the club presents purpose 
and possible activities and projects of the 
club. This period of orientation reduces 
the number of students who will want to 
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change from one club to another. Mem- 
bership in all clubs is voluntary, and any 
student desiring this time for study may 
use it in that way. Last year only four 
students out of three hundred and fifty 
did not elect to take a club. These four 
students were all in the freshman class, 
and they enrolled in clubs before the year 
ended. 

After the club enrollment is completed, 
the members elect their own officers, and 
in turn the president appoints the pro- 
gram committee. It is wise to wait until 
the second or third meeting of the club to 
elect officers. By this time the students in 
the club will be better acquainted and will 
make a better selection of officers. 

The secretary keeps a club record book. 
This record book contains the history of 
the club, roll of the past and present mem- 
bers, the minutes of all meetings, and any 
other data of importance. These record 
books are checked several times during 
the year by the activities committee, and 
suggestions are made to the secretary for 
the improvement of the record and to the 
president for the improvement of the pro- 
grams. 

It would be impractical to describe each 
of the clubs in which the students take 
part; however, the names of the clubs will 
be listed here and information concerning 
any of them will be sent on request. The 
clubs that are included in the activities 
program are as follows: Boy Scouts, 4H, 
Assembly, Physical Education Leaders, 
Paper Staff, Future Farmers of America, 
Etiquette, Handicraft, Hobby, Astronomy, 
Bible, Music Appreciation, Library, Jun- 
ior Red Cross, Boys’ and Girls’ Glee Clubs, 
Gymnastics, Girl Scouts, Story Telling, 
Guns and Marksmanship, Student Council, 
Home Economics, Travel, Parlor Games, 
Modern Science, Debate, Library Assist- 
ants, School Service, Book Lovers, Nation- 
al Honor Society, and Monitors. Other 
clubs that have been popular during the 
past several years are Electricity, Slide 
Rule, Creative Writing, Aircraft Con- 
struction, Landscape, Current Events, 
Photography, Natural History, Weather, 
Folk Dancing, Consumer Economics, Pup- 
pet, Drivers, Science, Commercial, Boys’ 
Basketball, Record Fans, Swimming, 
Salesmanship, and Wildlife. Some of these 
clubs have been absorbed into the work of 
the physical education and other classes. 

If the club membership is too small, it 
is dropped; if the membership is too large 
two sections of the same club are offered. 
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The National Honor Society and Stu- 
dent Council are the only organizations of 
all those listed in which the membership 
is controlled. 

During the past four years, several of 
the clubs have become so popular that they 
have developed into regular classes. Some 
of these are Dramatics, Aeronautics, and 
Art. These clubs are now elective subjects 
within the regular curriculum. 

HOMEROOM ACTIVITIES 

The students are organized into home- 
rooms when they enter the eighth grade. 
A teacher-sponsor is assigned to each 
twenty-five students. The boys are assign- 
ed to men teachers and the girls to woman 
teachers. These homeroom groups remain 
together under the same sponsor until 
they are graduated. 

In order for this method of homeroom 
organization to be successful, it is neces- 
sary to develop some student leaders in 
each group. In the eighth grade, when the 
groups are new to the teachers and to one 
another, this can usually be begun by 
checking the permanent records of stu- 
dents that come up from the elementary 
schools. In the months and years which 
follow eighth grade, it is the constant aim 
of the sponsor and of the homeroom to de- 
velop wise capable leadership. 

The homerooms meet ten minutes each 
day for announcements, organization, and 
administration. As mentioned previously 
in this article, the homeroom has one 
full-length meeting each week. The 
homeroom officers handle all the ad- 
ministration of the homerooin activities, 
and the program committee plans the pro- 
grams for the weekly meetings. 

The programs often grow out of the 
guidance program, which comes on Mon- 
day. Homeroom groups are encouraged to 
exchange programs with other home- 
rooms. Diferent types of homeroom pro- 
grams exchanged are plays, quizes, con- 
tests, exhibitions, demonstrations of home- 
room projects, etc. Wholesome competition 
is carried on among the different home- 
rooms. This takes the form of intra-mural 
contests, as well as a year-long homeroom 
activities contest which consists of at- 
tendance contests, salesmanship contests, 
homeroom projects, ete. The home 
rooms enter each of these as a group 
and are rated from highest to low- 
est by the activities committee. At the end 
of the year, the homeroom with the high- 
est number of points is considered the best 
homeroom group for that year. This type 
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of homeroom organization tends to weld 
the group together, and in turn the school 
as a whole benefits greatly. 


ASSEMBLY PROGRAMS 


No longer is it necessary to worry about 
the availability of Friday assembly pro- 
grams in our school. Due to the large num- 
ber of clubs and other student activities, 
a great variety of programs is available. 
Seventy-five per cent of all the programs 
is drawn from the local student talent. 
The main purpose of the assembly 
is to give students the experience and 
training that comes from _ performing 
before an audience. The student body 
as a whole enjoys the student 
programs much more than they do those 
brought in from the outside. About ten per 
cent of the programs is drawn from the 
faculty, and the remaining fifteen per cent 
is drawn from outside talent. 


The assembly programs are planned, 
scheduled, and.carried out by the Assem- 
bly Club, which is composed of three teach- 
ers and twenty students. 

The Assembly Club has a dinner meeting 
in the fall and organizes into committees. 
One committee is responsible for schedul- 
ing the assembly programs and seeing to it 
that the group responsible is notified sev- 
eral times in advance of presentation. A 
stage properties committee takes care of 
all properties. The publicity committee has 
charge of the publicity before and after 
the programs. One cther very import- 
ant committee is one that invites the pub- 
lic to see the programs; they also send spe- 
cial invitations to the parents of any stu- 
dent who is participating in the pro- 
grams. This group is at the auditorium 
entrance to meet and welcome visitors. 
These various committees rotate during 
the year, so that the students will get a 
variety of experience from their partici- 
pation in, and planning of, the assembly 
programs. 

The president of the Student Council is 
given the responsibility of acting as chair- 
man of all asembly programs. It is his 
duty to preside at all assemblies, intro- 
duce the speaker or the leader of the day, 
introduce guests, make announcements 
and c: ‘e for any other such details. 


TRAINING OF STUDENT LEADERS 


In introducing an activities program or 
in the continuation of one, the big prob- 
lem is the lack of student leaders. There 
are plenty of leaders available in a stu- 
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dent body, but they do not always come 
to the front by themselves. It is usually 
necesary for the faculty or some specific 
member of the faculty to carry out some 
program for training student leaders. 


The first step in selecting leaders is to 
do everything possible to see that the 
right students will be elected to the vari- 
ous offices. A two-weeks period in the fall 
can be used in which the teachers can dis- 
cuss with the students the characteristics 
of a good leader, such as ability to speak, 
organize, plan, win confidence of other 
students, etc. If these points are under- 
stood, one will almost always be rewarded 
by the election of the best student leaders. 
This two-weeks period in which students 
are trained to choose and elect good lead- 
ers ts another part of the education they 
need for the future, if we are to maintain 
and improve our democracy. The handling 
of all school-wide elections in the home- 
rooms tend to eliminate hasty choices. It 
will always prove more successful to dis- 
cuss the abilities of the nominees in small 
groups rather than with the entire stu- 
dent body. 


After the leaders have been elected by 
the students, the guidance counselor, or 
whoever is designated, meets with all the 
officers of the homerooms, clubs, and oth- 
er activity groups. During these meet- 
ings, the faculty member will discuss the 
duties of the presidents, vice presidents, 
secretaries, and treasurers, and any other 
officers that have been elected. Later in 
the year, this group of officers is called 
back again for more meetings, at which 
time they discuss the problems they have 
a and the success they have 

ad. 


These leadership meetings throughout 
the year tend to keep the officers alert 
and working. It is an obvious fact that 
success in school clubs, civic clubs, and 
other organizations depends largely on the 
officers in charge. 

(Continued next month) 





“In order to have what is truly a com- 
munity school all resources in the com- 
munity that can enrich or add to the ef- 
fectiveness of the educational program 
must be used. The school building or the 
small area on which the school plant is 
located does not and cannot contain all 
that is needed.”—From University of Ne- 
braska Publication. 
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The good assembly cuts across the interests 
and activities of all individuals and groups which 
comprise the school. It can be made the very 
heart of the school’s program, both curricular 
and extra-curricular. This idea is implied in def- 
initions of the assembly to be found in the writ- 
ings of almost all outstanding educators. Fol- 
lcwing are definitions of the assembly by five 
well-known authorities: 

W. W. Charters:“The assembly is an extra- 
curricular activity conducted by pupils and 
teachers and recognized by the school as a means 
of training in that phase of constructive demo- 
cratic citizenship which has to do with mass in- 
struction through public meetings.” 

Joseph Roemer: “We may define the assembly 
generally as that all-school activity in which 
pupils and teachers participate for the unifica- 
tion and enrichment of school life.” 

Harry C. McKown: “The assembly is a com- 
mon meeting ground, a place where all co-oper- 
ate for the pleasure and well-being of the whole 
where all bring their best and choicest experi- 
ences in the most attractive form.” 

M. Channing Wagner: “The assembly may be 
defined as the common meeting place of the 
school, where the group comes together as a 
whole, where programs dealing with various 
phases of school life are presented, where pub- 
lic opinion within the school is formed, where 
pupils may share one another’s experiences, and 
where pupils and teachers meet on a common 
ground.” 

Elbert K. Fretwell: “The assembly may be de- 
fined as the ‘town meeting’ of the school.” 

At the time these definitions were written, 
perhaps they stated more the ideal for the as- 
sembly than what actually existed in the schools. 
Today the assemblies are beginning to measure 
up to the definitions, and to the objectives for 
the assembly set up by these and other educators. 
During the next few months, the writer expects 
to present some evidence of the progress which 
schools are making in this significant aspect of 
modern education, 


A program will be suggested for each week in 
the year. In almost all instances, the program 
suggested will be one which has been presented 
and found successful in some secondary school. 
Brief accounts of the way each program was 
planned and presented will be published. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR OCTOBER PROGRAMS 


Ideas for programs suitable for September ap- 
peared in the May, 1946, issue of School Activi- 
ties. As October begins on Tuesday this year and 
the last day of the month falls on Thursday, five 
programs will be suggested. 

Sept. 30—Oct. 4. A Community Sing Assembly, 
to be sponsored by the Music Department. 
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Assembly Programs for October 






C. C. Harvey 
Dufur Public Schools, 
Dufur, Oregon 


An account of how a good program of this 
kind originated and was presented has been con- 
tributed by Miss Alphild Larson, Director of 
Assemblies in the Central High School, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. The procedure, which could be adapt- 
ed for almost any school follows. 


More and more we have come to realize that 
we must include along with the classic selec- 
tions those songs that students will sing anyway. 
Perhaps the greatest co-operative venture that 
we have attempted in an assembly project was 
a song poll, conducted entirely by students them- 
selves, to determine which songs they preferred 
to sing in assemblies. 


On a certain day the ballots were distributed 
to the homerooms. The students then listed five 
songs in the order of their choice. Afterwards, 
the ballots were collected and tabulated by stu- 
dent committees. The 775 songs suggested by the 
students included novelty, western, popular, 
semi-classical, classical, and secular numbers. 
Many choices were obviously influenced by cur- 
rent radio features, motion pictures, and the pop- 
ular trend toward western songs. 


The results of the poll were incorporated in a 
community-sing assembly. After the ritual and 
introductory speech had been given, the program 
opened with selections of western songs, namely: 
“T’m an Old Cowhand,” “Home on the Range,” 
“Boots and Saddle,” and “Wagon W heels.” Songs 
of the sea made up the second group, including 
“We Saw the Sea,” “Anchors Aweigh,” “Sail- 
ing.” Next came a number of college songs. These 
were introduced by the school orchestra in a 
medley of college tunes. The numbers sung by 
the student audience were “On Wisconsin,” “Go, 
Northwestern, Go,” and “The Victors.” Finally 
selections from popular operas were sung, in- 
cluding “Ah, Sweet Mystery of Life” (Naughty 
Marietta), “Song of Love’” (Blossomtime), and 
“Indian Love Call” (Rose Marie). The assembly 
was closed with the audience singing “Auld Lang 
Syne.” 

The response of students to this type of pro- 
gram was highly gratifying. The feeling of the 
individual student that he had had a part in 
planning the program as well as in producing 
it lent a co-operative spirit to the assembly 
which might well be encouraged. 

Oct. 7-11: Assembly to Advertise the School 
Newspaper, to be sponsored by the Paper Staff 
or the Journalism Department. 

The second week in October seems an appro- 
priate time for a program to advertise the school 
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newspaper. This program can also be designed 
to increase the interest of students in other ac- 
tivities. Many different kinds of programs have 
been presented in high schools to advertise their 
school newspapers. Some of the programs of this 
nature which schools have originated have been 
published in former issues of School Activities, 
and schools which do not find the program given 
below practical should examine back copies of 
this magazine. This program was presented last 
October in the Murphy High School, Mobile, Ala- 
bama, and has been described by Miss Lois Jean 
Fitzsimmons of the faculty of that school. 


Among our assembly projects which call for 
both originality and student participation are 
those given each fall for the purpose of advertis- 
ing the Hi-Times, our semi-monthly school news- 
paper. Probably our most successful program of 
this nature was one which we titled “Hit a 
Highlight and Win a Hi-Times.” 

As our auditorium seats only 1200, we had to 
give the program three times in order that all 
the 3500 pupils might take part in and enjoy it. 

The program was fashioned after the currently 
popular radio quiz hours. As the classes enter- 
ed the auditorium, each student drew a number 
from boxes that were placed at the various en- 
trances. A big box on the stage contained the 
same numbers, some of which were drawn out 
by the Hi-Times Editor as soon as the audience 
was seated. Another student, acting as M. C. in 
front of the microphone, called out the lucky 
numbers and asked ushers to escort the holders 
of those figures to the platform. 


The stage was set with a blackboard on which 
were printed such topics as sports, dramatics, 
music, studies, social activities, and student gov- 
ernment activities. A time-keeper with a gong 
and a judge with various prizes sat at a table 
behind the M. C. 

Each student whose number had been called 
was given an opportunity to win a free subscrip- 
tion to the school newspaper. He could select 
any of the fields represented on the blackboard 
as a subject on which to be questioned. All the 
questions had to do with the highlights of the 
previous school year as they had appeared in 
the Hi-Times. For instance, one of the “Sports” 
questions was, “What was the score of the Mur- 
phy-Lanier (Montgomery, Ala.) football game 
last year?” A question concerning dramatics 
was, “What play of Maxwell Anderson’s was 
given by “The Players” last year?” For the music 
field, the orchestra was on hand in the pit to 
play a few notes which the contestant was asked 
to recognize as a part of a particular “pep” song. 
Even if the student could not answer his ques- 
tion, he was presented with a Hi-Times pencil 
and thanked for his participation on the program. 

Since the questions were not all easy ones, 
we had an average of four winners out of eight 
participants each day. 

Nearly all students expressed their pleasure in 
the program because the wide variety of sub- 
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jects touched upon interested them, and the pos- 





sible chance of holding a lucky number and win- 
ning a Hi-Times subscription thrilled them. A 
certain element of school spirit was also in- 
volved because each contestant wanted to ex- 
ploit his knowledge of the many activities that 
claim a large school such as Murphy. 

The audience was given a chance to answer 
when the student failed or was too stage fright- 
ened to make a guess, and during the few seconds 
that the contestants had to answer his question 
the M. C. (like the famous radio quiz man) was 
kept busy repeating “Ne prompting from the 
audience, please.” 

Oct. 14-18. Football Rally Program, to be spon- 
sored by the Pep Club or a Special Committee. 

The so-called “Pep,” “Rally,” or “Booster” 
assembly program has a place on the schedules 
of most secondary schools. This type of program 
is of value as a socialization activity as well as 
for its contribution to school spirit, unity, and 
morale. The third week in October, when the 
football season is in full swing, is a time when 
a program of this kind will be most successful. 
A “Rally” program somewhat different from 
the usual presentation was held last year at the 
Decatur, Illinois, High School. Called “The Old 
Clothes Day Program,” it has been described by 
Paul Smallwood, Program Chairman in the De- 
catur High School. 
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For a number of years the last day of school 
before the football game with our rival, Spring- 
field, has been observed as “Old Clothes Day.” 
Two years ago the administration, faculty, and 
students all pooled their ideas and instead of the 
usual observance in the form of a snake dance 
through the school, downtown stores, and thea- 
ters, the morning session was turned over to 
“The Old Clothes Day” assembly, and now our 
celebration is in the school, on school time, and 
the celebration is oven when students leave 
school. ; 

The assembly program is composed of stu- 
dent-talent acts, boogie-woogie players, accord- 
ionists, blue singers, tumblers, etc.—facutly 
stunts, judging of the contestants for the worst- 
dressed boy and girl and faculty member. 
The homerooms judge their students and enter 
the winners in the all-school contest. The class 
presidents act as judges, and a ludicrous award 
is given as the climax of the assembly. 

The talent for the program is selected by the 
student council, after auditions. Last year stu- 
dents brought articles of clothing to be given to 
Relief Agencies. 

This type of program has stopped our snake 
dance and undesirable forms of conduct by our 
students. It has also been found an excellent 
device for creating students enthusiasm and pro- 
viding wholesome fun. 

Oct. 21-25. School Savings Assembly, to be 


sponsored by a Special Committee of the Student 
Council, 

During the war years students acquired the 
important habit of saving and investing in war 
stamps and bonds. The United States Treasury 
Department is now sponsoring a peacetime School 
Saving Program to promote the understanding of 
the national and personal reasons for saving 
and to give students the opportunity to save 
regularly at school for the purchase of saving 
stamps and bonds. A School Savings Charter is 
issued by the Treasury Department to schools 
which enroll in the Program. 

The presentation of the School Saving Char- 
ter and the introduction of the Program might be 
made the basis of a timely assembly for the 
fourth week in October. An assembly presented 
in October, 1945, to open the sale of stamps and 
bonds at University City, Missouri, High School, 
is described below. It was written by Miss Bess 
Howard, Adviser of the Assembly Committee of 
the Student Council in that school. 

At this assembly, on the state were: (1) A 
chorus group of about fifty pupils. (2) A small 
orchestra. (3) A piano behind which the soloists 
were sitting. (4) The president of the student 
government group which was presenting the 
program. 

The president, acting as chairman, opened the 
program by stating the purpose of the assembly 
and announcing that there would be some rec- 
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ollection of the events of the last five years. A 
narrator at the back-stage microphone gave brief 
summaries of some of the periods and special 
events. As he climaxed these events, musical 
selections were introduced. 


Some of the selections used were: (1) ‘White 
Cliffs of Dover’”—Chorus. (2) “The Last Time I 
Saw Paris“—Solo. (3) Several Russian Songs— 
Piano. (4) “Remember Pearl Harbor”—Orches- 
tra. (5) “This is the Army”—Trio. (6) “Praise the 
Lord and Pass the Ammunition’—Chorus. (7) 
“Hot Time in the Town of Berlin’—Orchastra. 


_ The narrator summarized the weeks of the 
summer that brought the end of the fighting. The 
Chorus sang a hymn of thanksgiving. Then there 
was a short dramatization of a scene in the 
school where students were purchasing stamps 
and bonds. 


The chairman closed the program by outlining 
the plans for the sale of stamps and bonds in 
the school, 


Oct. 28—Nov. 1. Junior Town Meeting As- 
sembly, to be sponsored by the English, Speech, 
or Social Studies Departments. 

During the past few years assemblies of this 
type have been increasing by leaps and bounds. 
Students are more interested in national and 
international problems than ever before, and 
the Junior Town Meeting techniques make it 
possible to build assembly programs around 
some of these problems. This is an election year, 
and some of the topics which will be discussed 
in connection with the campaign might be made 
the basis for interesting assembly programs. The 
United Nations Organization might form the topic 
for several programs using the Junior Town 
Meeting discussion techniques. 

Schools which desire special helps in the pre- 
senting of Junior Town Meeting assemblies 
should write to the Junior Town Meeting League, 
400 S. Front Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. Its pub- 
lication, Civic Training, gives suggestions for 
timely topics and outlines to be followed. Miss 
Lois Dilley, Chairman Civic Committee and 
Head of English Department, West Senior High 
School, Rockford, Illinois, has contributed an 
account of a Junior Town Meeting Assembly in 
that school. 

Each year the department of English and the 
Forum Club, a student oranization, sponsors a 
Junior Town Meeting assembly. The topic chosen 
for discussion is the one announced by the na- 
tional Junior Town Meeting League under the di- 
rection of Mr. George V. Denney. Advanced clas- 
ses in English use the problem as training in the 
use of the library, in assembling material on a 
controversial issue and coming to some conclusion 
about it, and in oral and written expression. 
From the many eager contestants for a place on 
the assembly program, four are chosen for their 
ability to think clearly, to answer questions in 
such a way that the thinking of the assembly 
will be clarified, and to speak forcibly and well. 
To insure effective delivery, these four speakers 
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and the student chairman are given special help 
by the speech department. 

As important as the four prepared speeches 
on the various aspects of the chosen problem, the 
forum period, too, is carefully prepared for. In 
English classes there is some discussion of the 
various types of questions which really help to 
bring out important issues and to promote clear 
thinking about the question. A background of 
information about the subject has, of course, been 
built up by the preliminary reading, writing, 
and talking about the problem, and some pit- 
falls to straight thinking have been pointed out. 
A tactful and well-informed adult is invited to 
moderate the discussion, and a member of the 
faculty summarizes what seems to be the think- 
ing of the group. 

As each school is permitted to nominate one 
speaker to compete with speakers chosen from 
schools all over the nation, three judges pick 
the student whom they think most outstanding. 
Since West High has qualified three times for 
the semi-finals and once sent a student to speak 
over the national radio hook-up, there is con- 
siderable interest in the outcome. Feeling, too, 
that such an assembly displays to advantage 
the work of the school, we broadcast this as- 
sembly over the local radio station to interested 
parents and friends. For a bit of color one pupil 
acts as a town crier to introduce the town meet- 
ing in traditional manner. All in all, we think 
the assembly provides valuable training in group 
thinking and democratic procedures. 


AN ASSEMBLY COUNCIL 


Perhaps it will not be out of order to conclude 
this month’s discussion of assemblies with an 
account of how high school students in South 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, plan all their programs 
through their Assembly Council. The report was 
written by Mr. C. A. Halmstad, Principal of the 
South Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Junior-Senior 
High School. 

A visitor entering South Milwaukee High 
School on any Friday afternoon would see all 
of its thousand students headed in the same 
direction—toward the assembly hall. The young- 
sters look forward to these weekly assemblies be- 
cause they, through their representatives on the 
Assembly Council, have had an active hand in 
choosing the productions given each week. 

If our visitor were to join the young people in 
the assembly hall, he would see a student an- 
nouncer call the meeting to order and introduce 
the program or the speaker. Sixteen-year-olds 
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would be handling the microphone, movie pro- 
jector, and other audio-visual equipment. Hover- 
ing in the wings, a student stage crew would be 
on hand to take care of all staging technicalities, 
while student ushers would be standing at their 
posts in the assembly hall. 


The seldom seen but necessary co-ordinating 
organization behind these varied activities is also 
a student group known as the Assembly Coun- 
cil. Drawing its members from grades seven 
through twelve, this body of fifteen to twenty- 
five students choose all outside speakers and 
movies, pass on any student programs, put on 
assemblies of their own, and make all contacts 
with faculty and outsiders to keep these weekly 
productions running smoothly, and generally 
strive to bring the best possible talent and in- 
struction to the student body. The council, which 
meets once a week, has a president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary, and faculty adviser, and each 
member serves on one of three special groups— 
the general assembly committee, the senior high 
committee, and the junior high committee. 


Responsible for each Friday’s program, the_ 


general assembly committee lines up a speaker or 
production suitable for the occasion. Once a 
month, a half-hour assembly on Wednesday 
afternoon is planned by the senior high com- 
mittee of the Council for the students of the 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades. On another 
Wednesday in the month the junior high commit- 
tee takes over to plan a special program of in- 
terest to the seventh, eighth, and ninth graders. 

At various times throughout the year other 
periods are set aside for special programs from 
some assembly service. The south Milwaukee 
Board of Education supports about eight of these 
programs a year, and sometimes the Council 
pays for an additional one from the proceeds of 
its annual dance. The movies, too, are paid for 
from the school fund and are usually presented 
about once a month. 


One of the Council’s principal aims is to en- 
courage programs in which our own students 
participate. Other activity groups in the school 
are contacted and classes are urged to be re- 
sponsible for an assembly at some time during 
the year. Included in these programs have been 
the Student Council with its bond drives and auc- 
tions, homecoming celebrations, and student 
forums in which the audience could voice opin- 
ions from the floor on vital student problems. 
The Girl Reserves and Hi-Y have presented 
programs in line with their philosophies and the 
work of their organizations. For publicity pur- 
poses, the school paper and annual staffs have 
presented skits and plays. Helping to make the 
students aware of the opportunities offered by 
the school, speech classes have presented ex- 
amples of their work, social studies classes have 
had debates and forums, and concerts have been 
given by the choirs, band, and orchestra. 

Always behind any one of these presenta- 
tions, however, is the planning and effort of a 
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small unheralded group of students in the As- 
sembly Council. Besides their work in planning 
and producing, they listen to criticisms and com- 
plaints from the student body, discuss each pro- 
gram for its good and bad points, and endeavor 
always to obtain better assemblies for South 
Milwaukee. The group last year felt their respon- 
sibility for successful assemblies so keenly that 
the members decided to take action when stu- 
dent conduct at a good program was not up to 
par. The members of the Council drew up a re- 
buke of student behavior and canceled assem- 
blies for a week. Although there was a great 
deal of grumbling among the students, the con- 
duct at the next assembly was model and has 
been ever since. This student administered pun- 
ishment seemed more effective than a similar re- 
buke given by the faculty might have been. 


Growing out of a desire on the part of the 
students for more participation in the running 
of their school activities, the Assembly Council, 
established in South Milwaukee in 1933, preceded 
our Student Council by several years and still 
exists strongly as a separate organization. It has 
given many students experience in conducting 
meetings, working with others, meeting and 
talking to new people, producing programs, and 
generally feeling a sense of accomplishment and 
pride in their school activities. We find it a high- 
ly successful organization. 











COSTUMES ty EAves 


A FAMOUS BY-LINE OF THE THEATRE 





Complete Productions, or any part thereof, 
or individual costumes forwarded on rental 
to practically every school and college in 
the country. Stock on hand 100,000 cos- 
tumes, available on short notice at very 


moderate rentals. 


Simply send name of production or general 
list of requirements — complete information 


will be forwarded without obligation. 


EAVES COSTUME COMPANY 


Eaves Building 
151 West 46 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Established 1870 
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News Notes and Comments 





Twenty-sixth Observance of 
American Education Week 
General Theme 
Education for the Atomic Age 
Daily Topics 
Sunday, Nov. 10—Practicing Brotherhood 
Monday, Nov. 11—Building World Security 
Tuesday, Nov. 12—Facing New Tasks 
Wednesday, Nov. 13—Developing Better Com- 
munities 
Thursday, Nov. 14—Shrengthening Home Life 
Friday, Nov. 15—Investing in Education 
Saturday, Nov. 16—Promoting Health and Safety 





THE SCHOOLMAN’S ALMANAC for 1947, to 
be off the press January 1, plans to carry a 
calendar of meetings, major activities and a 
listing of research projects in the field of Extra- 
curricular activities and School Clubs. Readers 
are invited to send in notices of such events. 
Also welcome are accounts (very brief, between 
40 to 50 words) of state-wide programs or vital 
decisions of boards of education affecting extra- 
curricular activities. Plans for 1947 are especially 
sought. 

Send all notices to SCHOOLMAN’S ALMA- 
NAC, A. C, Creft, publisher, 916 G Place, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





DeVry Corporation of Chicago announces the 
availability without charge, of its new 136 page 
Film Catalog. 





The records, correspondence, surveys, etc. of 
the National Self Government Committee have 
been placed on file in the New York Public 
Library Stack Room, They offer an abundance 
of data on student self government. 





UNITED YOUTH FRONT—Beginning with a 
meeting in the White House on July 15, American 
young people are organizing in a united front 
to fight hunger by saving food and increasing 
food production. After conferring with President 
Truman and top government officials, teen-age 
representatives of the 17 youth organizations 
are carrying the call to action back to the 
32,000,000 boys and girls in all corners of Amer- 
ica. 

The 34 conferees who attended the White 
House meeting are serving as an auxiliary com- 
mittee to the President’s National Famine Emer- 
gency Committee. Locally, boys and girls of the 
various youth organizations will band together 
to assist local famine committees. 

Organizations mobilizing for the drive to save 
food and increase food production include: Boys’ 
Clubs of America, Boy Scouts of America, Camp- 
fire Girls, Youth Department of the National 
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Catholic Welfare Conference, 4-H clubs, Future 
Farmers of America, Future Homemakers of 
America, Girl Scouts, Junior Red Cross, National 
Federation of Settlements, National Jewish Wel- 
fare Board, New Farmers of America, New 
Homemakers of America, Salvation Army, United 
Christian Youth, Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, and Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, 





Says Schools Not Making 
Responsible Citizens 

Philadelphia.—Community participation must 
become an integral part of school learning if 
liberal education is to be released from its ivory 
tower and if we are to create “a living democr- 
acy” able to meet the challenges of racial ten- 
sions, unemployment, strikes, poverty and crime, 
recently said Dr. Burton P. Fowler, headmaster 
of the Germantown Friends School here. 

The educator was criticai of what he termed 
the “fussing about how many and which exact 
books we should read and about how many units 
of this or that are necessary for one to be al- 
lowed to go on studying, or how many semester 
hours equal so much culture.” He contended that 
if we could agree on the “crucial urgency” of the 
challenge to create a living democracy there 
would then be a measure of hope that America 
might be able to take advantage “of the most 
shining hour ever given any great nation in all 
history.” 

Dr. Flower charged that education has failed 
to produce “a really free society of responsible 
human beings and citizens.” He characterized 
“our so-called liberal education” as “unreal” and 
maintained that it “has not functioned.”—Jour- 
nal of Education 





1947 Debate Question 
The NUEA Debate Committee has announced 
the question chosen for 1946-47 debates to be: 
“Resolved: That the Federal Government 
Should Provide a System of Complete Medical 
Care Available to All Citizens at Public Ezx- 
pense,” 





School people with ideas and experiences with 
School Activities readers are invited to write for 
a copy of the School Activities EDITORIAL 
BULLETIN for direction and guidance in the 
preparation of manuscripts. 





Dr. T. Q. Srygley, principal of the Little Rock 
high school, was elected sponsor of the Southern 
Association of Student Governments at the spon- 
sors’ business meeting of the SASG convention 
on the morning of April 13 in the Little Rock 
high school. Dr. Srygley, second sponsor of the 
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organization, is elected for a term of three years. 
The first sponsor was Charles F. Allen, who 
after fourteen years of service retired at this 
year’s convention. 

Two assistant sponsors were elected to serve 
one year terms. Miss Alta Shoen, Charleston, 
West Virginia, was re-elected to represent the 
territory east of the Mississippi river; she had 
served in the capacity three years previously. 
W. W. Norris, McAlister, Oklahoma, was voted 
the representative west of the Mississippi. 

St. Petersburg, Florida, will be host to the 
1947 SASG convention. 


The Hi-Y Club at Fairbury (Nebr.) High 
School conducts a continuous drive aimed at 
helping YMCA work abroad. Members sell pro- 
gram pencils for the football and basketball 
seasons, sell holly at Christmas time, do odd jobs 
in the community and turn the earnings into the 
Hi-Y fund, and conduct a “school social” each 
year. 





The Fairbury (Nebr.) Student Council serv- 
ing in 1943 felt the need for closer contact be- 
tween the students and teachers so they spon- 
sored a Student Council Faculty Tea. The tea 
was highly successful; thus it was made an an- 
nual event in the school’s activities. 


The tea for last school year was held on No- 
vember 20 at 4:15. The superintendent, principal, 
members of the faculty, office girls, and the 
members of the Student Council were in atten- 
dance. A short program consisting of talent with- 
in the council was presented followed by a short 
talk by the principal who pointed out how the 
council is functioning and made some sugges- 
tions for the betterment of it. Immediately fol- 
lowing, refreshments were served by the mem- 
bers of the council. 


Grom Our Readers 


Dear Editor: 

Our Texas University Interscholastic League 
is preparing a yearbook, for the first time, this 
year, and we are looking for copies of the year- 
books published by other similar leagues. Could 
you send us a list of such publications? 

Oletta Williamson, 

Acting Editor, The Inter- 
scholastic League, 

University of Texas, Austin 

Sorry, we have no such list. We'll ask our 
readers to help you. Readers, will you help Mrs. 
Williamson? Thanks. 








I teach a course in Primary Activities and 
am always looking for the latest information on 
that subject. I consider your magazine, School 
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Activities very good, but each time I read it I 
find very little that is suitable for teachers of the 
lower grades. Assembly programs is one of the 
topics which we study. There are good sugges- 
tions for these in your magazine, but they are 
usually for high school or the upper elementary 
level. 


I am wondering if you would consider it worth- 
while to devote a section of your publication to 
ideas concerning activities in the primary grades. 

Yours truly, 

Mrs. Myrtle B. Wilson, 

Assistant Professor of Elementary 
Education 

Appalachian State Teachers College 

Boone, N. C. 

Thanks, Mrs. Wilson. We should be glad to 
publish the material you suggest—if we had it. 
Increasingly, we have been using articles that 
reflect the elementary school, and we shall use 
still more if we can get them from elementary 
school people. So the main responsibility appears 
to lie with the lowergrade teachers. We'll be happy 
to hear from them. 





Further, Readers, do you have _ questions, 
gripes, criticisms, discussions, illustrations, com- 
ments, etc., that you believe might interest other 
Readers? Then send them along to us. Thanks 
again. 
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Photo Post Cards 


of 


the School — the Grounds — the Football 
Team — the Band — all depict student 
life. 


Photo Post Cards of these offered to the 
students at 5c each would reveal a tremen- 
dous demand to mail to their friends and 


relatives, and a handsome profit for the 
Student Council treasury. 


We make them from your print or nega- 
tive: 500 @ 3c each; 1000 @ 2'%c each; 
5000 @ 2c each, 


Send us a print today to reproduce. No 
cost or obligation. 


KEHRES PHOTO SERVICE 


2112 Lee Rd., Dept. M-2 Cleveland, Ohio 
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C. C. Harvey, Department Editor 
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A SUCCESSFUL PROJECT 
IN SOCIAL CONDUCT 

In the past two years, thirty-four groups of 
students have eaten dinner with me in various 
hotel dining rooms and restaurants. These din- 
ners are among the projects undertaken by my 
classes in social conduct at South High School, 
Lima, Ohio. Members of this one-semester course 
are the 11th and 12th year girls and boys who 
have elected to learn more about social behavior 


- and good grooming. 


During classes we study thoroughly the topic 
of eating. We discuss the importance of good 
table manners, the components of general table 
behavior, the various ways of eating all the 
foods that are apt to be encountered in daily 
living, food terms and menus, and the procedure 
peculiar to eating in public places. Then we 
plan dinner parties in downtown eating places. 
As we do so, we stress the fact that each person 
is to make use of what he has learned about 
clothes, good grooming, and posture during the 
course so that he will appear at the appointed 
place looking his best. 


The most good seems to be accomplished when 
the group is limited to eight persons, with the 
girls and boys divided as evenly as possible. 
The boy selected to play the role of host makes 
the reservation in advance, greets the others 
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upon their arrival, contacts the head waiter or 
hostess, and supervises the seating arrangements. 
Each boy seats a girl at the table and helps her 
remove her wraps. Before the waitress comes 
for the orders, I advise those who need help in 
choosing their food and see that a large variety 
of foods is to be included among the orders of 
the group. Each student does his own ordering 
when the time comes. Then, while the waitress 
is absent, I call attention to any mistakes that 
have been made up to that point. 


Throughout the dinner, the students are en- 
couraged to ask me anything about which they 
are in doubt. Moreover, I try to correct eaci: 
mistake as I detect it so that the right method 
may be used during the remainder of the meal. 
Conversation at the table is general, and each 
person is expected to participate. If one does not 
do so for awhile, I try to draw out with a lead- 
ing question or two. At the close of the dinner, 
each pays his own check and contributes a per- 
centage of the tip. 


We do our best to have the whole affair sim- 
ulate the actual social custom of friends dining 
together. It is essential that it be carried out in 
a spirit of helpfulness. The students must emerge 
more self-confident and with the feeling that 
knowing how to eat correctly adds not only to 
their social rating but to the satisfaction that 
comes from their knowing that they know. 
Otherwise, the project will have lost much of its 
significance. 

There are other less abstract advantages to be 
gained by such a project. The students not only 
practice what they have learned but are more 
apt to realize the importance of table manners 
under such circumstances. They make more of 
an effort to learn at the dinners what they have 
failed to absorb in class. At any rate, they al- 
ways seem to leave the restaurant or dining 
room with the feeling that they have had a real 
experience and have come out the better for it. 
—Miss MAry Beery, South High School, Lima, 
Ohio. 


RADIO CLUB ACTIVITIES ARE 
OUTSTANDING IN JR. HIGH 


For more than a dozen years the Cedar City, 
Utah, Junior High School has sponsored an ex- 
tensive activity program, and one of its most 
successful units has been the clubs. Each year 
about fifteen clubs are organized, with a faculty 
member sponsoring each one. 


The club activity has contributed much in 
guidance, giving opportunity to explore many 
fields and at the same time opening up new 
avenues and approaches to the common prob- 
lems of everyday living. 
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A good example of the latter is our Radio 
Club. Soon after Radio Station KSUB was es- 
tablished in Cedar City, a group of students 
conceived the idea of starting the club. Mrs. 
Elaine C. Southwick, teacher of music and dra- 
matics, became the sponsor. 

During the first year of the club’s history, the 
local radio station manager was invited to talk 
to the members upon several occasions, and he in 
turn invited the club members to visit the radio 
station. The club also presented three programs 
over the station during the year. After the ex- 
perience of the first year, both the school and 
the radio officials recognized the worth of the 
organization, 

Recommendations were made and within the 
year the junior high building was completely 
wired with a loudspeaker in each room and a 
central address system and control board in the 
office of the principal. Microphone outlets were 
provided in various parts of the building, mak- 
ing it possible for programs to originate in any 
room in the entire junior high. High and low 
speed turntables were included in the equipment 
and extra controls were added, making two- 
way service available, that is from the office to 
any room or from any room to the office. At- 
tachments were made to KSUB so that programs 
could be sent over the air from any room or re- 
ceived in any or all rooms from the station. 

The broadcasting and sound system equip- 
ment has been a great factor in the junior high 
school for the motivation of learning, for better 
home-school relationship, and for the creating of 
an outlet in a purposeful way for real life ex- 
periences, 

Among the advantages offered to the school 
through the system is the morning school news 
and announcements from three to five minutes 
during homeroom period. This is done by teach- 
ers and students and is an important factor in 
the co-ordinating of activities. It takes the place 
of notes, special meetings, and other time-con- 
suming devices, and does the desired job much 
more promptly and effectively. 

The weekly radio programs planned and pre- 
pared by the different classes and clubs broad- 
cast from the school room to the parents and 
friends are bringing worthwhile results. This 
experience is shared by all students of the school, 
the majority of them participating many times 
during the year. Such programs add interest and 
purpose to the regular school subjects, especial- 
ly in the field of English and literature, drama- 
tic art, speech, and music. 

Linked with such in-school activities as men- 
tioned are the outside programs coming to the 
school over the air. The Columbia School of the 
Air each school day at 3:00 p. m. features such 
programs as the “Story of America,” “Gateway 
to Music,” “March of Science,” “This Living 
World,” and “Tales From Far and Near.” Each 
teacher is provided with complete outlines of 
these subjects and may have his room tuned in 
on request. 
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Besides many other daily programs, there are 
special features in the fields of history and social 
science, music and art as well as the local pro- 
grams dealing with community problems. 


We have just added a transcription unit to 
our system. Now that the war is over, the school 
is planning an extensive library of recordings 
which may be used as aids to teaching in any of 
the regular school subjects.—L. C. Miss, Prin- 
cipal, Cedar City, Utah, Junior High School. 


HOW WE MADE OUR OWN 
MOVIE FOR GRADUATION 


When the student officers of the ninth-grade 
class approached me with the plea that we do 
something really “spectacular” for their gradua- 
tion from the Junior High into the Senior High 
department of the Holland, New York, Central 
School, we called a class meeting to see what 
could be done about the matter. As their Guid- 
ance Counselor, I recognized a promising en- 
thusiasm that deserved to be aided and abetted. 


It was decided by the pupils themselves to 
make a movie of their school activities and to 
present it to the school as a permanent part of 
its 16mm film library. It was their intention 
that the film be used not only at the graduation 
ceremony itself, but also thereafter at Parent- 
Nite gatherings, Know-Your-School-Week pro- 
grams, etc. I agreed to use my own Cine movie 
camera for the project and to enlist the photo- 
graphic ability of the Industrial Arts teacher if 
the class would, in turn, raise the money with 
which to buy the film. 


A fat village boy and a petite country girl 
were elected hero and heroine, a committee of 
pupils was appointed to prepare the sequences, 
and the class under its regular officers planned 
and carried out a candy sale and a waste-paper 
drive to raise a little more than twenty dollars 
for four-hundred feet of film. When finally pre- 
sented in the school auditorium on graduation 
night, our film, entitled ‘“Ninth-Grade School 
Life,” ran for exactly eleven minutes and made 
a far bigger hit with the community and the 
pupils themselves that did the conventional 
Senior High graduation the next evening. 


The film opens with a rear view of the village 
boy pumping his bicycle up the hill and into 
the school yard. Next we see the farm girl as 
she finishes her breakfast and says good-bye to 
her pet kitten while the school bus comes down 
the road to pick her up. The trip into town and 
the schoolyard is seen from inside the bus. 


Gerald and his girl friend now have their 
homeroom period, after which they separate for 
their first class of the day—he to his shopwork 
and she to her home economics class. During their 
study period later in the morning, they meet in 
the library, where Charlotte helps Gerald to 
find an elusive reference. In their Social Studies 
class the boy volunteers the information thus 
discovered. Depicted also is the heroine’s visit to 
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the nurse, a picture of the cafeteria, a rehearsal 
of the school orchestra, and Gerald’s after-school 
activities as a member of the school-sponsored 
Boy Scout troop. We also see our two stars match- 
ed in a foursome on the tennis court. 

The closing bit shows the hero in his room at 
home struggling with his homework. One dis- 
carded sheet of paper after another piles up 
on the floor. He pulls his hair, he tries yet again, 
and finally, with the schoolroom reeling around 
his head, he falls onto his cot, exhausted. 

With an f 1.9 lens and super-sensitive film, 
no artificial lighting was necessary. Titles were 
easily and effectively made with ordinary chalk 
on a clean 12”x14” slate. This film has been a 
popular feature of both school and community 
programs ever since it was first presented.— 
CARLOS DE ZAFRA, JR., John Marshall High School, 
Rochester, New York. 


SCHOOL HOLDS EXHIBIT OF TROPHIES 
CONNECTED WITH WORLD WAR II 

Near the end of last school year, the Nyssa, 
Oregon, Grade and Junior High School sponsor- 
ed an unusual and interesting exhibit. Consisting 
mostly of articles brought home by servicemen 
as trophies, the exhibit was one of the most 
outstanding projects carried on at the school 
during the year. 

Seldom a day went by during the year without 
some pupil’s bringing to school some object of 
interest, borrowed from a friend and connected 
with World War II, to show to classmates. To- 
ward the end of the year, a committee of teach- 
ers and students was appointed to sponsor an 
exhibit of all war trophies which citizens of the 
community would loan to the school. 

The exhibit became a co-operative project of 
the entire school, with all homerooms taking part. 
The school library was turned into a sort of 
museum for the display of the materials. Shelves, 
after the books had been removed, made excel- 
lent display cases. The large bulletin-board, the 
magazine rack, tables, etc., were all utilized in 
such a way as to make the room a very satis- 
factory place for the exhibit. 





BOWS and ARROWS 
targets, faces, supplies and ma- 
terials of all kinds. Make your 
own in the wood shop; THE 
FLAT BOW book tells how, Tic 
‘Materials for 12 lemonwood 
bows, ball of hard flax, neces- 
sary metal tips, colored nocks, 
cedar shafts milled to fit tips 
and nocks, ground base feathers 
for 100 good arrows, plus plenty of extra for re- 
pairs and we include The Flat Bow Book free. 
Price only $29.75 F. O. B. Lima, Ohio or prepaid for 
$31.75 (Rocky Mountain area $37.75); Semi-finished 
lemonwood bow staves furnished for $12.00 addi- 
tional. Folder free 
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EXTRA PROMPT DELIVERY—NO WAITING— 
NO ALIBIS 
INDIANHEAD ARCHERY MANUFACTURING CO. 
Box 303 SA Lima, Ohio 
@ 3i 











From the ceiling of the room was stretched a 
large parachute, forming an umbrellalike top 
for the display. Two smaller parachutes, used in 
droping supplies, also helped to lend color to 
the room. Around the walls hung many differ- 
ent kinds of clothing brought from overseas by 
servicemen: a German paratrooper outfit, a 
Japanese kimono, grass skirts, and many others, 
as well as uniforms worn by members of var- 
ious branches of American armed forces. One 
item of interest was a gold-braided cap, alleged- 
ly the former possession of Mussolini. Flags of 
enemy countries, as well as those of our allies, 
silk table covers, etc., were shown. Almost every 
type of small weapon used in the war was on 
display. Swords and sabers, ammunition, differ- 
ent kinds of rations, canteens, helmets, cooking 
utensils, light stands made from shells, beads, 
and about fifteen different kinds of shoes were 
among the items. Two sabers, studded with 
rubies and valued at $1,000.00, were on display. 

The majority of the articles came from the 
Pacific theater of war, but there were in all 
about twenty-five countries represented. Coins 
and currency, stamps, newspapers and other 
printed matter in several languages, a souvenir 
Bible from Palestine, a backscratcher from North 
Africa, propaganda leaflets, trinkets from the 
islands of the Pacific, pictures from Iceland, 
Iran, Philippines, and other items too numerous 
to mention, were found among the objects which 








numbered over 1300. A roll of cellophane a yard 
wide and three-hundred feet long was used in 
covering objects and making display cases. 
During the first part of the week in which the 
exhibit was held, all pupils visited it in groups. 
The last two days of the week, open house was 
held and the public invited to visit the school and 
see the display. Almost every citizen in the 
community saw the exhibit, and numerous visi- 
tors wrote enthusiastic comments in the Guest 
Book. Examples: “This display is as interesting 
as any museum I have ever visited.” “Very in- 
teresting and educational—a lot of work, but 
very much worthwhile.” “It is certainly wonder- 
ful that our community can have such a fine dis- 
play of historical items as this one.” The project 
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proved a valuable public relation device. 

From the point of view of pupils, the project 
was also very much worth-while. Although the 
educational results of the exhibit cannot be 
measured in terms of formal test sand ratings, 
it is obvious that the activity resulted in learn- 
ing which left more lasting impressions on stu- 
dents than does assigned class work. Work con- 
nected with the project was a valuable experi- 





ence in co-operation on the part of students, 
teachers, and parents. Just before the exhibit 
was held, every room in the school was doing 
something connected with it. Boys in woodwork- 
ing classes made display cases. Art students got 
practice in making captions and mounting some 
of the materials. The tag showing where items 
came from, their use in the war, their owner, 
<nd who brought them to the exhibit, which was 
used for small objects, was designed by a stu- 
dent. The display was valuable from the point of 
view of almost every subject, particularly his- 
tory and geography. 

An exhibit of materials connected with the war 
which are being kept as trophies would make 
a valuable and practical project for almost any 
school. Some communities may not be able to 
secure as many objects as the one described 
above, but the range of article to be found in 
almost any community might be suprising. Where 
students do not have an opportunity to visit 
museums or educational centers, affairs of this 
kind are exceedingly educational.—C. C. HARVEY. 


A GIRL “CADETS” TEAM 


The girls’ marching team at Grand _ Island, 
Nebraska, is known as the “Cadets.” It is com- 
posed of two commanders, two standard bearers, 
and forty-eight marching cadets—making a total 
of fifty-two girls in the drill team. These girls 
march in honor of their school, and to welcome 
the visiting team’s school between the halves of 
football and basketball games. Their drills are 
planned and carried out by the commanders and 
standard bearers. In every drill they form the 
letters of the visiting team’s school and their own 
G. L, in addition to the fancy drilling which is 
done between the forming of the letters. 
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We find the all-white uniform of the Cadets, 
the purple-and-gold uniforms of the command- 
ers and standard bearers, and the school banner 
make a very colorful and impressive drill team. 
Every girl who becomes a cadet must try out 
and be voted upon by the two commanders, the 
two standard bearers, and their sponsors. March- 
ing try-outs are held at the beginning of every 
semester, and at this time regular cadets are 
taken in and substitutes are chosen. 

At the close of the Cadets’ marching season, 
the commanders and standard bearers for the 
following year are chosen by the commanders, 
standard bearers, and sponsors. These leaders 
are revealed at the annual banquet and dance, 
where they are crowned with the traditional 
daisy crown. The girls are judged on marching 
ability, posture, dependability, scholastic stand- 
ing, and general appearance. These qualities 
make for an excellent marching team.—GRrRACcE 
MELINE, Instructor, Girls’. Physical Education, 
Grand Island, Nebraska, High School. 


HOW A SCHOOL DEVELOPED 
ITS OWN MARINE AQUARIUM 


The brief that our students should have an 
opportunity to study some of the more common 
forms of marine life led to the development and 
completion of an interesting project. 

The school in which I was employed at the 





time was about one-hundred miles from the 
seacoast, and transporting a large group present- 
ed a problem. We decided, therefore, to try to 
set up and maintain a small marine aquarium. 


We realized that to do this successfully, we 
must duplicate as closely as possible the natural 
environment. In the case of a marine aquarium, 
this is usually a difficult job as it involves keep- 
ing the temperature of the water at a low mark, 
providing a constant supply of oxygen, and con- 
trolling the amount of light. 


The first two were the most difficult, but after 
trying many ideas we eventually solved them. 
We made a flat glass coil that would just fit into 
the medium-sized aquarium we used, and this 
coil was suspended just beneath the surface of 
the water. Having the glass coil made commer- 
cially was prohibitive in price, so our coil was 
made by bending several lengths of glass tubing 
and connecting them with short pieces of rubber 
tubing. Through this coil we ran cold water 
from our community system, the source of which 
was a spring-fed lake. The results were excel- 
lent because the sea-water was held at quite 
a low temperature. 

We did not own an aerating outfit at this time, 
but used an old spare tire filled with air. The 
tire was connected by rubber tubing to an air 
breaker in the aquarium. Again results were 
good. In this setup an extra valve stem had to 
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be set in the tube to enable us to pump it up, 
and a hole for the valve stem had to be made 
in the rim. Any good tire and tube can do this. 

Layers of green tissue paper helped to control 
the light. This control can now be accomplished 
more efficiently by using a paint recently placed 
on the market for the purpose. 

Any inland school with or without running 
water can provide its students with a similar 
opportunity. In schools without running water, 
cooling can be accomplished by covering three 
sides of the aquarium with heavy burlap soaked 
with water and provided with means for freely 
evaporating the water. 

We kept two kinds of plants, two small star- 
fish, a sea anemone, a small sea urchin, a sand 
dollar, and several small barnacles on a rock in 
this setup through many of the hottest weeks 
of late spring and early summer. The entire 
student body and many of the adults in the com- 
munity never grew tired of watching this bit of 
sea life. I have omitted mention of feeding the 
animals and replenishing the seawater as this 
information may be found in publications on 
the subject——ALFRED J. FORTIER, Cony High 
School, Augusta, Maine. 


THE ANACOSTIA REDMEN— 
A MODERN DANCE ORCHESTRA 

At the suggestion of our Principal, Mrs. Opal 
H. Corkery, we sent out a call for students of 


the Anacostia High School, Washington, D. C., 
who were interested in forming a modern dance 
orchestra. The response was gratifying, and after 
preliminary tests, a full fourteen-piece dance 
orchestra was formed. Orchestrations were fur- 
nished from school funds, and rehearsals took 
place twice a week—once during our regularly 
scheduled club period, and once after school. 
Soon the group was ready to “swing out.” 

The Art Department sponsored a contest for 
an appropriate design for the music “fronts.’ One 
was selected whose motif portrayed the school 
emblem—an Indian head—and the initials of the 
orchestra. Students in the Industrial Arts Depart- 
ment then pitched in and built a dozen sturdy 
plywood stands of the folding variety. Again the 
Art Department came to the fore and painted 
these stands in our school colors, using the prize- 
winning design. Costs were all borne by the 
school. 

On the day before the first dance for which 
the ‘“Redmen” were slated to play, the orchestra 
presented an introductory swing session on the 
auditorium stage. This program was enthusias- 
tically received. 

The Redmen then played for all school dances 
throughout the semester, memsers receiving a 
nominal sum from the various organizations 
contracting for their services. Each dance ses- 
sion was composed mostly of smooth danceable 
rhythms, with a sprinkling of “jump” tunes for 
the more agile students. 
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The climax of the social season was reached 
for both the Redmen and the school when the 
orchestra was selected to play for the Senior 
Prom—the first time in the history of the school 
when an all-school orchestra played for such an 
affair. The picture of a gaily decorated gymnas- 
ium, formally attired seniors and faculty, soft 
light, white attractive music fronts, soft music 
played by a capable student organization will 
prove an interesting memory. 

Thus has been established a unit which bene- 
fits not only the student body, but also the par- 
ticipating musicians, who find an_ erntjoyable 
means of recreaction and a basis for future voca- 
tional activity—SAMUEL W. FISHKIN, Anacostia 
High School, Washington, D. C. 


PROJECT IN CIVIC RESPONSIBILITY 
GROWS OUT OF MUNICIPAL ELECTION 


During the recent municipal election in St. 
Louis my World History students studied the 
party programs of contending candidates as a 
project in civic responsibility. The procedure was 
as follows: 

For one week the group as a whole discussed 
in a general way the candidates, the history of 
political parties, the machinery for nominating 
candidates, and the function of a political party. 

From this discussion the group turned to ana- 
lyze the platforms of the major political parties. 
The platforms, they found, consisted of numer- 
ous civic problems—city planning, smoke abate- 
ment, housing, restaurant sanitation, expansion of 
parks and playground facilities, and extension of 
the merit system to include all municipal em- 
ployees. After a day spent in discussing the tech- 
nique of analyzing platforms, the class divided 
itself into several committees. The function of 
each comittee was to study and present the 
stand of one of the major parties on the above 
issues. 

For three weeks the committees worked gath- 
ering material from newspapers, speeches, party 
headquarters, and personal interviews’ with 
spokesmen of the parties, During the second week 
a class newspaper staff was organized. A repre- 
sentative from each committee served on the 
staff. Through this newspaper, a bi-weekly re- 
port of each committee was made. In this way 
the students were kept informed of the findings 
of each committee. 

One week before the election, members of each 
committee took part in a panel discussion on 
their party’s platform. At the conclusion of the 
panels a poll of the group was taken to deter- 
mine which candidates were best qualified to 
hold office. 

The students, in most instances, selected the 
candidates on the basis of their research. The 
study given to this project, I believe, was valu- 
able training in citizenship. It gave those high 
school sophomores some idea of the need to eval- 
uate political propaganda. It gave them an aware- 
ness of the need to study the fitness of candi- 
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dates for public office. It opened an entirely 
new field of literature to these young people, who 
heretofore had not believed that political ma- 
terial could be interesting reading.—Jack C. 
LANGLEBEN, Beaumont High School, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


BRITISH SCHOOLS EMPHASIZE 
TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP 


In line with the emphasis which schools of 
Britain are giving to training for citizenship and 
leadership, a weekly edition of Hansard, the 
British “Congressional Record,” is being made 
available as raw material for discussion by older 
students. 

No publication presents the colorful, vivid 
excitement of Britain’s political life and develop- 
ment so clearly as Hansard. It is a word-for- 
word transcription of the debates, including the 
famous question period, when Ministers must 
answer on the floor of the House of Commons. 
and question or criticisms of their departments. 
Politically-minded young people will find much 
to interest them and ample material for their 
own discussions in the debates of Britain’s repre- 
sentatives. 

Hansard in the schoolroom is but another at- 
tempt to satisfy the interest of British students 
in current events. During the last Christmas 
holidays, when boys and girls have most oppor- 
tunity for showing their likes and _ interests, 
2000 students came from all over Britain to at- 
tend a series of holiday lectures at Kingsway 
Hall organized by the Council for Education in 
World Citizenship. Lectures were on such serious 
subjects as “The Charter of the United Nations,” 
“The Health Services of Britain,” and “Science 
and Human Progress.” In the afternoons the 
students divided into discussion groups, each 
under the chairmanship of one of their members, 
and considered the morning’s lectures. The groups 
drew up reports for presentation at the end of 
the session. A typical report on “The Essentials 
of Democracy” accepted Lincoln’s definition, ‘‘of 
the people, by the people, for the people,” but 
suggested that government should also be “by 
the majority, with respect for minorities,” and 
discussed the means to attain this ideal. The 
general impression made by the meeting was 
that British youth is not only ready to bear its 
future responsibilities but is equal to them. 


The British Broadcasting Corporation’s school 
program, which always keeps in touch with the 
interests of its listeners by conducting opinion 
polls, devotes considerable attention to current 
affairs. The juniors are hearing stories from the 
history of Russia in dramatized form. The seniors 
are having a series of lectures on industrial 
change in Britain and Russia. So the radio plays 
its part in the national effort to develop and in- 
struct this politically-minded younger generation. 
—Joan Bursince, British Information Service, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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FUTURE MERCHANTS OF PHILADELPHIA— 
SOMETHING NEW IN SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


The Future Merchants of Philadelphia is an 
organization which includes all the students in 
the Distributive Education classes and the stu- 
dents who have graduated from this course in 
the schools of the city. 


The organization originated with the students’ 
expressing their desire to have a closer affilia- 
tion with one another and to provide a meeting 
ground upon which to solve their common prob- 
lems. 


At the close of December 1941, students of 
the Distributive Education class at the Simon 
Gratz High School approached their teacher and 
asked if they could organize a dinner for all 
the students of Distributive Education in Phila- 
delphia. The teacher accepted the idea and, with 
the help of the students, contacted the other 
schools to sound out their attitude toward the 
idea. It was suggested that if they were interest- 
ed they were to send representatives from each 
school to meet at the Simon Gratz High School. 
The result was 100 percent representation. 

The first banquet was held January 21, 1942, 
and at this meeting a resolution was passed em- 
powering the banquet committee to act as an 
organized body for an association to be known 
as the Future Merchants of Philadelphia. Subse- 
quently, a committee of teachers and pupils met 
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draft a constitution for the organization. This 
sonsisted of rules and regulations acceptable to 
the banquet committee and later ratified by all 
the schools. 


The main purpose of the Future Merchants of 
Philadelphia is to create a co-operative spirit 
among the Distributive Education classes of the 
schools and to provide an opportunity for these 
students to meet for the solution of common 
problems. The representatives of each school 
have been elected and have met each term since 
the beginning of the organization. Although the 
semi-annual banquet has been the important 
outgrowth of these meetings, many other prob- 
lems have been discussed and decisions made by 
the committees. At each of the banquets out- 
standing merchants of our city have been invited 
to address the students. Different sections of the 
city have been represented, and small as well as 
large business representatives have spoken at 
these well attended affairs. At the last banquet, 
Mr. Arthur C. Kaufmann, Manager-Director of 
the Philadelphia Gimbel Store was the feature 
speaker for the evening. The next banquet will 
be high-lighted by the-inspiring presence of Mr. 
Namm, President of the National Dry Goods As- 
sociation. Thus our organization does provide a 
tie between the schools and bussinesses of the 
city. 


Another important purpose of the Future Mer- 
chants of Philadelphia is to maintain contacts 
with graduates of the Distributive Education 
courses in the city. Each semester the school 
representatives contact all previous graduates 
and make a survey of the position in business 
that they currently hold and any promotions they 
have received during the previous term. These 
graduates are also invited to attend the semi- 
annual banquets and a reunion place is thus 
provided. Many of our graduates have renewed 
friendships by means of this organization. This 
fact is proved by the attendance of more than 
four-hundred people at the most recent banquet. 


Once a year the organization conducts a purely 
professional meeting in the auditorium of the 
Board of Education Administration Building. The 
program consists of talks by personnel and train- 
ing directors of our leading stores, representa- 
tives of small business associations, and exchange 
of experiences by former Distributive Educa- 
tion students who have become successful in the 
retailing field. Some of the positions represented 
at the last meeting were an assistant advertis- 
ing manager, an assistant buyer, a head of stock, 
an assistant to the floor superintendent, and a 
manager of one of the small stores in a chain of 
stores. This meeting was a great inspiration to 
present Distributive Education students. — 
MicuaeEt J. Gott, Teacher Co-ordinator of Dis- 
tributive Education, Simon Gratz High School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





MCKINLEY CITIZENSHIP CLUB 
SERVES SCHOOL-COMMUNITY 

McKinley High School has long played an im- 
portant part in Honolulu. And in this little com- 
munity-within-a-community is an active organ- 
ization called the MCC. It was founded in 1917, 
and is the oldest club existing in the school. Its 
history recalls a name almost forgotten now— 
that of Mr. Paul E. McCaughey, the founder. 
“Morality, courage, and character’”—these were 
the things he considered most essential-in a high 
school student. The initial letters of these three 
words were used, and the club was dubbed MCC. 
The letters also stand for the name of the organi- 
zation, the McKinley Citizenship Club. 

The club has long been known for its willing 
service to the school and community. During the 
long years of service, the members have done 
everything from collecting tickets to aiding their 
fellow classmates financialy. 

In 1921, the club started a campaign to help 
certain students buy lunches at the school cafe- 
teria. During the same year, it gave a benefit 
dance, the proceeds going to the Near East Relief 
Fund. 

At the present, McKinley has an organized 
School Spirit and Rally Committee to take care 
of all pep rallies, but back in the 20’s, it was 
the MCC that took care of them. The members 
were aware that the club was originally organ- 
ized “to arouse patrictism and devotion to our 
country as loyal citizens of McKinley High 
School.” 

Special committees were appointed to keep 
the campus clean as possible by inspecting 
the basements, drinking fountains, and dressing 
rooms. 

Oratorical contests were sponsored with prizes 
offered. Athletic contests were also promoted. 

These and numerous other services the MCC 
rendered to the school. But it wasn’t all work and 
no play. The members had their fun in dances, 
picnics, and around-the-island trips. 

Here it is 1946, and the MCC’ers are more 
determined than ever to carry on with their 
noble traditions. Whatever task they are asked 
to do, the members are willing even to cleaning 
pots and pans in the school cafeteria. Every as- 
sembly is handled by a group of capable ushers 
who are members of the MCC. They are aiso 
called upon to usher at community affairs, such 
as plays and symphony concerts. Lunch lines are 
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kept in order by the MCC. Always aware that 
the other students look to them for leadership, 
the members set a good example by picking up 
rubbish on the campus. 


The predecessors of the present members have 
written in the constitution as the purpose—“To 
ereate and maintain a stronger school and com- 
munity spirit, to encourage a spirit of unity and 
fellowship, to serve willingly at call, and to de- 
velop character and leadership.” 


It is to achieve this goal that the MCC is for- 
ever striving. It is for this that the organization 
will continue with its work and always try to 
live up to the reputation established in McKiney 
High School.—Staff members of the Daily Pinion, 
student newspaper of McKinley High School, 
Honolulu, Hawaii; Miss JANET LANpGRAF, Ad- 
viser. 


HOW THE STUDENT SCRIBBLERS CLUB 
STIMULATES CREATIVE PLAYWRITING 


Three years ago, a group of students in the 
Lee Edwards High School, Asheville, N. C., who 
were particularly interested in playwriting but 
found that time in the dramatic classes did not 
provide sufficiently for their interest, formed a 
supper group meeting once a week at a local 
cafeteria. The group adopted the name of “Scrib- 
blers,” decided to devote their creative efforts 
entirely to two fields, playwriting and poetry, 
adopted a constitution which made compulsory 
the earning of twenty-five points in creative 
writing each three months, and established itself 
publicly by winning, in its first three months of 
existence, two state honors in original playwrit- 
ing and first, second, and third places in poetry 
in the state drama contest. 


Being entirely voluntary as to application for 
membership, no one may become a member of 
the “Scribblers” unless a play or poem, submit- 
ted with the application, is voted on favorably by 
the members. Any piece of creative writing read 
before the group receives criticism and points, 
and it is here that the requirement for continued 
membership is met or lost. Even the sponsor 
must fulfil the point reguirement by reading 
either a play or poetry, original with her, and 
receiving whatever value in points the group 
feels justified. 


The meetings are varied and filled with inter- 
esting comments. Members ask for and get frank 
and open criticism of the work; they learn to 
accept criticism in the spirit in which it is given. 
A writer comes to a meeting with one fact, per- 
haps about a character. It may be that character’s 
costume, his facial expression, his walk; the only 
requirement in this is that the writer know the 
character or has observed him closely. There can 
be no playwriting in the “Scribblers” from 
second-hand information. This prevents plagi- 
arizing of plot or character from some other 
source. The writer describes the character to 
the group, and immediately the ideas begin to 
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fly as to what each listener thinks that character 
might have done, or might be intending to do— 
how he feels, what he thinks about, how he lives, 
what he likes to eat, his health, his finances, his 
home-life—in fact, everything which any listen- 
er may have thought of as the prospective author 
described him. Other people who might influence 
the actions of that character are suggested. In 
several cases, I can remember how three distinct 
plays developed from one set of characters: 
comedy, drama, fantasy. 

There is one set rule in the “Scribblers’”: no 
author is bound by any suggestions; these are 
made merely for his consideration, and he may 
discard or accept them as he chooses. But at 
the following meeting or one shortly thereafter, 
when he is ready to read his first draft, con- 
sisting of his action, staging, scene description 
and cheracter sketches, with the dialogue filled in 
sketchily, he must defend his character and show 
that the plot is logical, that the dialogue as he 
has it is natural to the speakers, that the costum- 
ing authentic and arranged in color harmony 
both with the theme of the play and with the 
emotions of the character, and that the staging 
is acceptable to an audience. After the draft is 
read, the listeners who have been jotting down 
notes during the reading, criticize the draft, both 
favorably and unfavorably, thus affording the 
writer the advantage of an audience reaction 
long before his play is in its final form. The 
criticisms bring to his mind, perhaps, a chronolo- 
gical error, a failure to indicate an exit or an 
entrance, an error in preceding action, or failure 
to develop character sufficiently. 


As time goes by, the group becomes more adept 
at criticizing, and develops a skill in scrutiniz- 
ing a play for technical defects. More than three 
hundred one-act plays, radio scripts, poems, 
pageants, and skits for clubs and school activi- 
ties have been written by the “Scribblers” and 
their offspring, the “Scribblets,” a junior play- 
writing group organized last year to take care of 
the increased demand for membership. Fifteen 
state-winning original plays have been produced 
by the Scribblers; fifty-three radio scripts were 
written for the OPA in the first year of the or- 
ganization. The “Scribblers” have been used as 
a writting agency by the P.-T. A., the Red Cross, 
the school bond rallies, local clubs for student 
participation, and religious organizations. It is 
a group noted for its enthusiasm. A great deal of 
education goes on in connection with the work 
done, but best of all from this writer’s point of 
view, it is education accompanied by genuine 
enjoyment. We have found that it is a lot of 
fun to write plays.—ELIZABETH WELCH, Lee Ed- 
wards High School, Asheville, N. C. 


CITY AND SCHOOL CO-OPERATE 
IN YOUTH RECREATION PLAN 


The Kiwanis Key Club of the Samuel J. Peters 
High School, New Orleans, La., is an honor serv- 
ice club sponsored by Kiwanis International of 
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the city. Students are admitted to membership in 
the club upon application and the presentation 
of evidence that they have met with the re- 
quirements. 

A corporation, under charter in the State of 
Louisiana, was formed and called “Citizenship, 
Inc.” It consists of a Juvenile Board of Key Club 
officers, who meet weekly with the director and 
assistant director in order to plan activities. 
There is also a paid custodian. The Senior Board 
assumes responsibility for obtaining annual funds 
of approximately $5,000 to cover cost of oppera- 
tion, This board consists of the high school prin- 
cipal as president, the faculty sponsor of the Key 
Club as treasurer, one member from Kiwanis 
International, and two civic-minded citizens of 
the community. 

An activity building has been secured. It has 
a large recreation hall for supervised free rec- 
reation, an office for the director, and work- 
rooms. A visitor upon entering this building, 
notes the sign—‘“S. J. Peters Key Club Teen- 
Age Canteen.” The city of New Orleans con- 
tributed the financial assistance for the building. 

A Constitution and By-Laws as well as operat- 
ing regulations have been prepared. Evening 
hours extend from 6:00 p. m. to 9:30 p .m. for 
six days a week. A variety of activities are offer- 
ed, including movies on Monday, athletic games 
and tournaments, chess, checkers, dances, and 
other social affairs. Occasionally dramatic pro- 
ductions are given. 

The canteen is open to all teen-agers of New 
Orleans. Upon reaching the 20th birthday, a 
member graduates and is no langer connected 
with the canteen..Upon application and the pre- 
sentation of history, etc., teen-agers are ad- 
mitted to membership in the canteen and given 
a membership card. Two daily registration books 
are used—one for girls and another for boys. 

The canteen was organized to serve the leisure- 
time needs of youth of New Orleans, and it is 
doing an admirable iob of providing wholesome 
recreation for the boys and girls. It operates all 
year, and its work takes on new significance in 
the light of the wave of juvenile delinquency 
which is sweeping the country. Our goal is to 
organize other canteens throughout New Orleans 
to provide for the wise use of leisure and help to 
solve the problem of delinquency. 

Additional service activities of the Key Club 
include: (1) Preparation and distribution of 
Thanksgiving baskets to the poor, (2) Military 
Honor Roll Plaque, (3) a proposed new Amer- 
ican Legion Post honoring the past principal, 
(4) semi-annual Father-Son Banquet, (5) send- 
ing our officers to adjoining states for greater 
Key Club participation and expansion.—JOsEPH 
S. Kuucuin, Sr., Principal, Samuel J. Peters 
High School, New Orleans, La. 


ARCHERY IS POPULAR SPORT 
AT SHOREWOOD HIGH SCHOOL 


Archery, one of the oldest of sports, has many 
Senior High School. This sport is offered to 


1) oO 


students in their junior and senior years. 


Now that archery ranges have been set up all 
over the city and it has become a Sunday after- 


noon recreational activity for thousands, train-— 
followers in the Shorewood, Wisconsin, Junior- 
ing in the technique of the sport sets our stu- | 


dents apart as “Robin Hoods” of a relatively high 
order. As steps toward proficiency, pupils learn 
the names of the different parts of the bow and 


arrow, the stringing of a bow, the proper care © 


and use of all equipment, as well as the skilled 
art of shooting. Bows, arrows, quivers, and tar- 


gets are provided by the school, and students | 
have an opportunity for practice during their — 


respective physical education hours. 


Archery does much to improve the posture. It — 
requires poise, skill in accuracy, and general 
muscular control of the body.—Grant Raav, | 


Principal, Shorewood, Wisconsin, High School. 


Comedy Cues 


Wuat Am I? 





While playing a game of riddles with her | 


class, the teacher gave this description: “I am 


in this room. Listen to me. I keep right on talk- | 


ing when everyone else is quiet.” 


She paused so that everyone would hear the | 
ticking of the big clock. Then she asked, “What © 


am I?” 


Immediately a little beginner exclaimed ‘The — 


teacher!” —Michigan Education Journal 


SoME Do AND SOME DOon’r 


“Oh, what a strange-looking cow!” exclaimed ~ 
the sweet young Alpha Phi from Chicago.” But. 


why hasn’t she any horns?” 


“Well, you see,” explained the farmer, “some ~ 
cows is born without horns and never had any, © 
and others shed theirs, and some we dehorn, and ~ 
some breeds ain’t supposed to have horns at all. ¥ 
There’s a lot of reasons why some cows ain’t got — 
horns, but the reason why that cow ain’t got 
horns is because she ain’t a cow—she’s a horse!” | 

—The Texas Outlook ” 


A WHALE!-ING? 


Tommy skipped school and went fishing. When ~ 


he came back, he met some of his friends. 
“Catch anything?” called one. 
“Nope,” replied Tommy. 
yet.”—Mississippi Educational Advance. 
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SOUND EFFECT RECORDS 


Gennett & Speedy-Q 


Write for free catalogue 
GENNETT RECORDS 


DIVISION OF THE STARR PIANO Co., INC. 
; Richmond Indiana 
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“Ain’t been home _ 
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